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INTRODUCTORY. 



Bible Counsels on Women, Wine, and Strong Drink. 

Under date of October 13, 1908, the "Twentieth Century Pledge 
Signing Crusade," addressing the present writer as **Dear Fellow 
Worker," made this statement: 

"There is in ali parts of our Country today an awakening inter- 
est in the question of the sale and use of alcoholic drinks. Daily 
papers and magazines are giving more space than >ever to the dis- 
cussion of this important question. The spirit of reform is in the 
air, and there is everywhere a determination among good people to 
rid the land of this terrible curse of intemperance. 

The Liquor Traffic is alarmed and thoroughly aroused. It ap- 
parently has unlimited energy and capital. Its Agents are utterly 
unscrupulous in their methods, and are constantly making asser- 
tions as to the benefìts arising from the use of alcoholic beverages 
that bave no basis in fact; and they do not hesitate to quote the 
names of illustrious men like Wesley and Lincoln in defense of their 
Jiefarious business. 

Today the Liquor Traffic is in the ascendancy. Under our 
present Interstate Commerce Law there is not a town, city or 
State in the Union that can by its vote prevent the shipment of 
alcoholic beverages into its borders. 

We desire to cali your special attention to the facts stated on 
the enclosed card: — The steadily increasing per capita consump- 
tion of strong drinks; a national drink bill of $2,275,070,857. The 
alarming increase of drunkenness in our state — the record of arrests 
in 1907 being 86,140 men and women, and the unprecedented wave 
of serious crimes. 

The battle is on! The people are aroused! The temperance 
forces have right and justice on their side. Economics, Science, 
Morality and History have joined hands against the drink evil. 

I write you as a friend of the temperance cause, and bespeak 
your hearty co-operation in the work of reform." 

To the author of this volume the battle has been on since, in 
1867, as minister for seven years of the First Parish in Medford, he 
participated in the great overthrow of state prohibition in Massa- 
chusetts by a sermon on "Temperance Without Prohibition." 

The growth of production and use of drinks that are more or 



less alcoholic is unquestionably significant. In the record of the 
men of the Mayflower it is related that among the distresses of the 
planting of Plymouth was the faihire of their English ale, com- 
pelling dependence for drink iipon the water of their hillside springs. 
The present situation is indeed a change, and its magnitude more 
than suggests that good reasons have played a very large part in il. 

Is the Liquor Traffic in the ascendancy by fraud, or by rc- 
sponse to public demand? To say, as the above statement does, 
that with unlimited money its agents are utterly unscrupulous in 
their methods, and are falsifiers in their claims of benefit, means 
either extreme indifference to indisputable facts or extreme men- 
dacity. 

However it may be with the names of W'esley and Lincoln, 
the names of Christ, of Paul, of George Washington, of the late 
Bishop Potter, and of a great array of sages, scholars, statesmen 
like Mr. Gladstone, can be used without contradiction against pro- 
hibition of the sale and use of alcoholic drinks. If disregard of 
justice, truth, and decency in utterance, is in question, prohibition 
fanaticism is absolutely unexampled. The speeches made by the 
zealots of prohibition recali the scripture which says : 
'*Bread of falsehood is sweet to a man : 
Rut afterwards bis mouth shall be filled with gravel." 

The terrible doublé curse of the drink situation, which drivei> 
many men and more women into hysterics of misrepresentation, 
misconception, and mendacity, cannot be removed sa ve by surgery 
not less true than thorough. On the one band excess in the use 
of drink, and on the other band enormity in saloon supply of detri- 
mental cups, reach a breadth of private and public injury which 
are the scandal and horror of our civilization, second only to the 
shame and woe of womanhood submerged in immorality. But pro- 
hibition can no more demand disuse of wine than it can separate 
man from woman. Scripture instructs us that, 

"He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, 
And herb for the service of man ; 
That He may bring forth bread out of the earth, 
And wine that maketh glad the heart of man : 
Oil to make his face to shine, 

And bread that strengthcneth man's heart."* 

Of "the strange woman," who seems to have been at ber worst 
among the Jews, good counsel says : 

*Psalm 104; 14, 15. 



"Let not thine heart decline to her ways, 
Go not astray in her paths. 
For she hath cast down many wounded: 
Yea, ali her slain are a mighty host. 
Her house is the way to Sheol, 
Going down to the chambers of death."* 
And m'ost true is the advice to beware of excess in wine and 
strong drink : 

"Wine is a mocker, strong drink a brawler, 

And whosoever reeleth thereby is not wise."** 
'^Who hath 'Oh !' Who hath 'Alas '/? 
Who hath darkness of eyes ? 
They that tarry long at the wine,... 
When it giveth its color in the cup, 
When it goeth down smoothly. 
At the last it biteth like a serpent, 
And stingeth like a Basilisk."*** 

But in the same chapter of counsel we read of food no less than 
drink as a perii to the man of appetite : 

"When thou sittest to eat with a ruler, 
Consider diligently what is before thee, 
For thou wilt put a knife to thy throat 
If thou be a man given to appetite. 
Be not desirous of his dainties, 
Seeing they are deceitful meat."**** 
And above these counsels we continually read the sad warning 
to beware of "the strange woman — who is a deep ditch, a narrow 
pit — Yea she lieth in wait as for a prey, And increaseth the treach- 
erous among men." It was a story so dark as to cause the writer of 
counsels to say "A virtuous woman who can find?" and yet to say 
**Many daughters have done virtuously.***** 

The balance of just discrimination and wise counsel appears in 
the oracle of King Lemuel "which his mother taught him": 
"Give not thy strength unto women, 
Nor thy ways unto them that destroy kings. 
It is not for kings, O Lemuel, it is not for kings to drink wine, 
Nor for princes to desire strong drink, 
Lest they drink and forget that which is decreed, 

And pervert the judgment of the sons of affliction. 

^— ■ ■ 

*Proverbs 7; 25-27. **Prov. 20; i. ***Proverbs 23; 29-32. 
****Proverbs 23; i, 2, 27, 28. *****Proverbs 31 ; io, 29. 



Give strong drink unto him that is ready to perìsh. 

And wine unto the bitter in soul : 

Let him drink, and forget his poverty. 

And remember his misery no more. 

Open thy mouth for the dumb. 

In the cause of ali such as are left desolate. 

Open thy mouth, judge righteously. 

And minister judgment to the poor and needy."* 
The story of human shame and sorrow is told here in the ordcr 
of its darkest aspects, sins that are with dishonor to woman, yvt 
without the slightest question of her supreme place in healthy and 
happy life ; disastrous errors in the use of a chief bounty of nature, 
yet with express commandment of liberal use in relief of poverty 
and misery (not only wine but strong drink) ; and the injunction 
of jttstìce and mercy to pronoitnce jtddgment of compassion and 
charity for ali the dumb wretchedness, poverty, and need which 
seek, even if they do not find, solace in the houses of temptation 
which wc know as saloons. 

True Origin of Saloon Evils. 

It will be seen in the follow pages how exactly this represents 
the contention of ex-Cìov. John A. Andrew, that poverty, misery, 
social distress, are a chief cause of resort to the saloon, and not 
as commonly assumed, the fruit of such resort ; and that the better 
•state of thingsMuust come, not through prohibition closing ali sa- 
loons, but through comprchcnsive and thorough charity dealing 
effectivcly with poverty, misery, and social distress. 

Massachusetts has never had a citizcMi more conspicuous for 
high intelligence, pure conscicnce, and inrgc humauity, thati her 
great war govcrnor, whose pica af^ainsl slate prohibition, in 1867, 
remains a monumentai support lo the great cause of temperance 
without |)rohibilion. Ile fiutnd, as we stili fìnd. a problem of ex- 
tremc magnilude, atid the >;rcatrsl difViculty, In the question riiade 
.so paiiìful by Ihr trrriblr uuì^h <)f cviN which aro connected witb. 
the pHubictioti attd «upply to ihr public of .stìntulunt drinks. 

(lov. Andrew, rcpic^^iMJtii^» an Intiticiivr wci^ht of the best citi- 
zenship of the «talr, niailc a pira of ^\vi\[ brcadth and power 
against pn»hibitiiMi, ami in lavt»i- ol "a jndicious lìcouse law"; and 
in |>articulttr he look tbo ^^lound llial \\\v tcniblo oxils, which pm- 

*l*n»vcibM j{\i ^\ g, 



voke so many to excess of prohibition fanaticism, are due, iiot to 
the saloons, where we commonly see them, but to dìstresses fartber 
back, the hopeless pressure of which saloons show some soit of 
cscape from. 

It was an unquestionably just contention that men are driveii 
to the saloons by conditions which could be in very large part re- 
inoved, if justice, kindness, and confidence, were thoroughly manì- 
fested in social, religious, and industriai quarters. A survey of ali 
the facts, reasonings, and appeals hearing upon the problem, justi- 
fies insistence in the strongest terms, that prohibition, whether by 
state law, as in Maine and eight other states, or by locai option, 
as in Cambridge, Worcester, Lynn, and a large number of towns, 
is not only a grievous violation of human rights, but a scandalous 
disre^ard of good counsel, of Christian principle and method. 

The scheme of the late Bishop Potter, proposing saloons on 
lines of temperate use of stimulant drinks, was more than a sug- 
gestion in the right direction, only needing to be cnlarged upon 
through church and charity action, and put into operation on the 
broad basis of an ideal saloon law. 

Two supreme aims are presented: (i) To control, check, or 
cure as mudi as possible, whatever use of intoxicants, or of any 
stimulating drinks, is found to be detrimental in any way, either to 
the drinker, to his domestic interests, or to society; and (2) To 
control, check, or cure as much as possible, whatever sale of in- 
toxicants, or of any stimulating drinks, is found to be detrimental in 
any way, either to the drinker, to his domestic interests, or to 
society. 

It most especially falls to the churches, and to comfortable and 
cultivated society generally to prosecute the first of these aims, and 
therewith also to meet other demands upon them of human need, 
such as provision for the domestic comfort of those under pressure 
of distress during the season of cold ; and, even more than this, the 
use of means to safeguard the health of children who go illy clad 
and half fed to the public schools, and supply so great a number of 
victims of epidemie disease. 

Social and Church Failure. 

The supreme failure is that of churches which are in great 
part synagogues of superstition and selfishness, dominated by es- 
treme ignorance of the Teaching of Christ, whose Gospel was one 
of justice, mercy, and good will, social justice, devotion to our fel- 
lows in the relations of life, work for man rather than any formai- 
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ities of worship and observance. It was reputed with the Hebrew 
sages of deepest and broadest view that ali truth of Old Scripture 
was summed up in the ideal of doing justly, loving mercy (or kind- 
ness to our fellows), and walking humbly in the conduct of life. 

It was this ideal upon which Jesus of Nazareth rose, as a 
Teacher and Reformer, to pronounce that Golden Rule of Human 
Brotherhood which stili awaits comprehensive acceptance by nom- 
inally Christian mankind. 

Thomas Jefferson wrote, July 9, 1820: "I trust that the genuine 
and simple religion of Jesus will one day be restored, such as it was 
preached and practiced by himself. Very soon after his death, it 
became muffled up in mysteries, and has ever since been kept in 
concealment from the vulgar eye." 

For more than a century it has become increasingly plain that 
two Christianities are preparing to contend for recognition in the 
future religious history of the world, — the one that which Christ 
himself founded, and which new knowledge in science supports, and 
the other that of which a Yale divinity professor has recently said : 
'^Christianity as we know it is Pauline Christianity," and against 
which science and scholarship, and common human feeling and 
thought, are increasingly arrayed. 

The sanity of Channing, which carried his fame ali over Europe, 
was in his Humanism, broadly but simply based on the Golden Rule 
of Christ, — a religion of justice, kindness, and confidence from man 
to man, irrespective of theology, of pietism and spiritism, — a re- 
ligion of the life of man and of this world, such as the Presbyterian, 
Dr. John Watson (lan Maclaren, of "Bonnie Briar Bush" fame) 
refers to when he says: 

"When Jesus gave his doctrine of Love in its final form, one is 
struck by a startling omission : he laid on his desciples the repeated 
charge of Love to one another, he did not once command them to 
love God. While his preachers bave in the main exhorted men to 
love God, Jesus in the main exhorted them to love their fellow men."^ 

And Dr. Watson hints at the cause of this contrast in the fact 
that the cue of the preachers has been taken from, not Christ but 
Paul, of whom Dr. Watson says: *'Is not his doctrine often rabbi- 
nical, rather than Christian?'' 

Almost ali institutional authority is so entangled with the uni- 
versally accredited Pauline Chris tianity as to make it exceedingly 
difficult getting a hearing even for the other type. The 'Interna- 
tional Congress of Religious Liberals," recently held with great 
success in Boston, marked a genial readiness of "a good few,*' a.s 
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the Yorkshire phrase is, to come together in public conference. But 
as yet, no liberalism has done anything for comprehensive and ade- 
quate reformation of religion, not merely in respect of its temper, 
hut in respect of the grave errors and grievious malpractices surviv- 
ing under ali forms of communion. 

The most remarkable of the utterances of the celebrated Dr. 
Channing sounded a note of new departure thought which is as 
much disregarded at Harvard and Berlin today as in the days when 
there was no religious liberalism. Channing said: 

"The false theology which has buried us for ages is burying us 
stili in night. The corruptions which we are trying to expose in 
the popular systems are, perhaps, superficial compared with those 
which remain unrecognized and which we ali inherit. The tjue 
Reformation, I apprehend, is yet to come. None of us hold Chris- 
tianity in its purity." 

Instruction at Harvard, and Unitarian preaching generally, 
are following such German scholars as Harnack and Pfleiderer in 
])rofoundly mistaken adherence stili to a Christianity of ""Apostles,*' 
.notably Paul, — a Jewish Christianity, the centrai feature of which 
was Jewish Theism, whereas the Christianity of Christ was essen- 
tially Humanism. The error of thus taking Paul as the Christian 
guide, and Paul's view of Jesus as a more than human "Messiah," 
could not well be more plain. 

When strictly orthodox scholars admit, as Dr. Bacon already 
quoted says, that "Christianity as we know it is Pauline Christian- 
ity," we may surely assume that what Paul substituted for the 
Christianity of Christ himself, a "Messianic" system based on rab- 
binical Jewish ideas, must be "the false theology burying us stili 
in night" of which Dr. Channing spoke. 

The moral, social, human disaster of the situation created by 
theology, as "Christians" bave it from Paul, is in its making false 
Christians. Jewish theology was a fraud of priestcraft in represent- 
ing that faith in Jehovah secured divine favor in spite of no matter 
what sins, and the Jew could give bis life to pursuit of gain, honest 
or dishonest, humane or cruel, if he kept faith with Jehovah, or in 
other words paid in bis shekels at the Tempie in Jerusalem. In 
extreme contrast to this Christ demanded justice to be done to ali, 
kindness to ali under ali circumstances, and universal good will 
from man to man on humane grounds irrespectivc of religious, 
social, or other distinctions, such as Jewish religion made of ex- 
treme importance. 

Christ taught that work for man is everything, that worship 
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does not matter; that not prayers, anthems, Bible readings, exposi- 
tions, and beliefs, but deeds of justice, kindness, confidence, in com- 
mon human relationships, count for trtie religion. But churches 
of every name ignore the teaching, spirit, method, and example of 
Christ, and take their cue from the Jewish ideas, and example of PauL 
Even the most liberal carry this preference of Paul, and indifference 
to Christ, to excess. That Boston Unitarianism, at Harvard and 
far out in the country at large, should hark back to Pauline theolog>\ 
spiritism, and pietism, shows decadence of the most surprising sort» 
while New England orthodoxy generally offers no promise but of 
the same disastrous facing backwards into the traditions of spiritista 
theism. , 

Of the Unitarian situation it is needles3 to speak except for 
profound regret that developments, intellectual, ethical, humane, and 
social, unmatched in the history of human culture, — manhood and 
womanhood unsurpassed in any age or race — have deplorably failed 
in respect of leading the worid forward, or even of looking in the 
only forward direction — that of the Christianity of Christ in contrast 
with the false Christism or Messianic Judaism of Paul, whose 
pseudo-apostleship and pseudo-gospel brought back the night of 
false theology and delusive worship from which Jesus in his Teach- 
ing sought to free human life and human conduct. 

Dr. John Watson on the True Christian Method 

Dr. John Watson (lan Maclaren), quoted above, a representa- 
tive of Presbyterianism looking forward, says in one of his "Mind 
of the Master" sermons: 

**How can one conquer sin? How can one come to perfection? 
How can one have fellowship with God? How can one save the 
world? And to a hundred questions of this kind Jesus has one 
answer: 'Love the man next you'." (p. i6i). 

"Jesus was the only thinker who grasped the whole situation 
root and branch. He did not propose to make sin illegali that 
had been done without conspicuous benefit. He proposed to make 
sin impossible by replacing it with love. Love is the destruction 
of sin, the death of ali bitter and unholy moods of the soul, because 
love lifts the man out of himself and teaches him to live in another. 
The individualism of selfishness is the disintegrating force whicb. 
has cursed this world. The altruism of love is the consolidating 
force which will save the world, reconciling every man to his fel- 
lows and re-creating society." (pp. 162, 163.) 

"Conventional religion divides love into provinces — naii:ral 
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love, ranging from the interest of a philanthropist in the poor to 
the passion of a mother for her child, and spiritual love, whose 
humblest form is the fellowship of the Christian Church and whose 
highest is the devotion of the soul to God. This artifice is the 
outcome of a limited vision; it has been published by a contracted 
heart. It has ended in the disparagement of naturai love and the 
unreality of spiritual love. Jesus never once sanctioned this mis- 
chievous distinction : He bitterly satirizes its eff ect on conduct. The 
Pharisee offers to God the gift which ought to have gone to his 
parents' support — so devoted was he to God, so lifted above ordi- 
nary affection ! Life is the school of love^ in which we rise from. 
love of mother and wife and child through a long discipline of sac- 
rifice to the love of God." (pp. 164, 165.) 

*Terhaps the most brilliant inspiration of Jesus was to fling 
himself on the earliest, latest, strongest passion of our nature, and 
utilize it as the driving force of his religion. Ali our life from in- 
fancy to age we are in the school of love, and never does human 
nature so completely shed the slough of selfishness, or wear so gen- 
erous a guise, or offer sudi ungruding service, as when under this 
sway. Do you wish a cause to endure hardness, to rejoice in sacri- 
fice, to accomplish mighty works, to retain forever the dew of its 
youth: give it the best chance, the sanction of love." (pp. 185, 186.) 

Dr. Watson more than intimates that Jesus, as a Teacher of 
social justice through fìdelity to the law of love, entìrely set aside 
the claim of the Scriptures of Judaism to authority. Thus he says : 

*' 'Ye have heard that it hath been said by them of old time/ 
opens one paragraph after another of Jesus* great Sermon, and then 
follows, 'But I say unto you.' Jesus brushes aside the ancients as 
if they had never been." (pp. 183,184.) 

"The Sermon on the Mount has been until lately very much 
shelved by theològians, but it remains the manifesto of Jesus' re- 
ligion. Jesus was an absolute and unreserved believer in char- 
acter. Nothing could be easier than to say 'Lord, Lord,' but that 
did not count. Jesus only has founded on character; has dared to 
believe that character, the beatitudes in action, will be irresistible. 
The aggression of Jesus is the propagation of character. The vie- 
tory of Jesus is to be the victory of character. When Jesus grounds 
his religion on character he gives a radiant proof of his sanity and 
wins at once the suffrages of reasonable men. There is nothing on 
which we differ so hopelessly as creed, nothing on which we agree 
so utterly as character. According to the consistent teaching of 
Jesus a Christian is one of the same likeness as Himself, and nothing 
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will more ccrtaiuly debauch the religious sense than any shifting" 
of labels, so that one who keeps Jesus' commandments is denied bis 
iiame, and one in whom there is no reseniblance to Jesus receives 
it on grounds of correct opinion. One cannot imagine our Master 
requiring the world to accept a disciple on the ground of the nian's 
declaration of faith : He would offer to the world the test of the 
man*s life. W'ith bis appreciation of character Jesus affords us a 
ground of certitude which can be found nowbere else in rehgion, 
This is where Christian ethics bave an enormous advantage over 
Christian theology. There can be no finahty in theology. It must 
e ver be an uncertain ground of judgment. But there can be no 
place within the moral order where the man of the Beatitudes will 
not be judged perfect. At no time and in no circumstances can he 
be condemned or depreciated. One cannot yield to the force of 
Jesus' teaching without asking, Will the final Assize be held on 
faith or on character? As a matter of fact, the best public mind 
under ali religions has judged by character, and has done so with 
a keen sense of justice and a conviction of paramount authority. 
It is a working principle of life that judgment goes by character, 
and if in the end it goes by faith, it would cover our moral sense 
with confusion and add another to the unintentional wrongs men 
bave endured, in this world. at their fellows' hands. It were use- 
less to argue about a matter of which we know nothing. It is an 
unspeakable relief to find our Master crowning bis teaching on 
character with the scene of the Last Judgment. When the parable 
forni is reduced and accidental details laid aside, it remains that the 
Book of Judgment is the Sermon on the ^lount." (pp. 54-63.) 

"The Sermon on the Mount was Christ's manifesto, and the 
constitution of Christianity. Among ali the creeds of Christendom 
the only one which has the authority of Christ himself is the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. When one reads this Creed given by Jesus, and 
the Creeds which bave been made by Christians, he cannot fai! 
to detect an immense diflference, and it does not matter whether 
he selects the Nicene Creed or the Westminster Confession. They 
ali bave a family likeness to each other, and a family unlikeness to 
the Sermon on the Mount. They deal with different subjects, they 
move in a different atmosphere. Were the Athanasian Creed and 
the Beatitudes printed in parallel columns, one would find it hard 
to believe that both documents were virtually intended to serve 
the same end, to be a basis of discipleship. It is not that they vary 
in details, insisting on different points of one consìstent covenant, 
but that they are constructed on different principles. When one 
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asks, "What is a Christian?" the Creeds and the Sermon not only do 
not gìve the same answer, but models so contradictory that from 
the successive specifications he could create two types without any 
apparent resemblance. 

"What must strike every person about Jesus' sermon is that it 
is not metaphysical but ethical. When one turns to the Creeds the 
situation has changed. They bave nothing to do with character. 
From their first word to the last they are physical or metaphysical, 
not ethical. They dwell on the relation of the three Persons in the 
Holy Trinity ; the Divine and human natures in the Person of Jesus ; 
His miraculous birth through the power of the Holy Ghost; the con- 
nection between his sacrifice and the Divine law. 

"No church since the early centuries has had the courage to 
formulate an ethical creed, for even those bodies of Christians which 
bave no written theological creeds, yet bave implicit affirmations or 
denials of doctrine as their basis. Imagine a body of Christians 
who should take their stand on the sermon of Jesus, and conceive 
their creed on his lines. Does one say that no church could stand 
and work on such a basis? For three too short years the Church 
of Christ had none else, and it was by holy living, and not by any 
metaphysical subtleties, the Primitive Church lived, and suffered, 
and conquered." ^ (pp. 15-22.) 

The origin of disastrous departure from the simple practical 
teaching of Jesus, an ethical basis not a theological, is suggested in 
some references to what has come to us in the name of "Apostles," 
and notably from Paul and those who wrote as disciples of Paul. 
Thus Dr. Watson says: *'It were amazing if eithor prophets or 
apostles should supplement Jesus. When any person imagines rev- 
elation in Holy Scripture as a level plain wherein Abraham or Paul 
stands as high as Jesus, he gives one pause : when any person con- 
ceives of revelation as an ascending scale, wherein the apostles 
stand above Jesus, he astounds one. When any one writes as if 
Paul were in the affair of teaching not only the equal of Jesus but 
' his superior — giving to the world more precious truth than Christ — 
he has surely somewhat failed in reverence for the Master. It must 
strike any one comparing the words of Jesus with the writings of 
Paul that the Apostle is less than his Master. One shrinks from 
suggesting that the Apostle as a teacher is less than the greatest» 
but one may not make him equal to Jesus. Is not his style at times 
overwrought by feeHng? Are not some of his illustrations forced? 
Is not his doctrine often rabbinical rather than Christian? The 
Evangel of Jesus is never locai, never narrow, never unintelligible ; 
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it is ever cairn, convincing, human. It is a grave question whether, 
indeed, Paul claimed to be on the same level of authority as Jesus. 
Could one imagine Paul declaring that he had added to the teàch- 
ing of Jesus, and that without his Epistles the Gospels would have 
had little value/' (pp. 30-39.) 

Of "the eleven apostles," Dr. Watson says: *'It is superfluous to 
inquire whether they understood Jesus' Evangel, — those honest, 
dense children of Judaism interrupting with their hopeless ques- 
tions. Did Jesus suppose that they were entering into His mind 
or could expound his words ? He was under no fond delusion. Why 
did He charge such men to be his preachers? We have not yet 
seen the last period of the history of the Church and must remind 
ourselves at every turn : that the Church has nbt yet compassed the 
mind of the Master. The mind of Jesus seems nothing more as yet 
than a grey dawn; but wise men can see it is the rising sun.*' 
(pp. 39-41, 179.) 

Dr. Watson's thoughts of this advanced type, pregnant as they 
are with suggestions of new departure, looking forward and not 
backward, thoroughly and decisively ruling theology out of the 
account and making the life of goodness from man to man take the 
place of faith, whether faith in God, or in him as Messiah after 
Paul's idea, or in immortality, — these comprehensive, profoundly 
significant thoughts, wide as their sweep is and destructive of creed 
and church as they are, do not anything like cover the whole ground 
of new learning engaged to recover the genuine Christianity of 
Christ, in contrast with the Jewish Christism of Paul. 

In one of his earlier sermons Dr. Watson had said : "It was like 
Jesus that he does not offer any proof of Heaven, and for the same 
reason that our Master does not affirm the existence of God." 

There cannot be the least question that worship of the God 
for which the Jewish Tempie stood was to the Teaching of Jesus 
of no account, and that work for man took the place to him of 
worship, devotion in human relations being made the only true 
devotion. Had not Paul intervened for origins dating from him, 
twenty to forty years after the death of Jesus, there would have been 
in Christianity no requirement of "faith." Dr. Watson weakens in 
his grasp of the facts when he says that **certain truths of the first 
order Jesus was unable to give to his disciples, because they would 
have been before the event and therefore unintelligible at the time ; 
that "their statement had: to be left to the apostles, and without 
Paul we had not possessed a complete gospel ;" and that "if there 
be two truths of this kind, surcly they are the sacrifice of Jesus and 
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the presence of the Holy Ghost." But these "two truths" were of 
the substance of the rabbinical Jewish "theology" which Christ 
most certainly set aside as not in any sense of the essentiafe of 
religion. "Mercy and not sacrifice," — and mercy in the sense of 
kindness from man to man was repeatedly insisted on by Christ, 
as it had in fact been by ali the best teachings before him. 

An imperative of knowledge which is absolutely beyond dispute, 
calls upon churches of every name to make religion a matter of our 
relations one with another in the present life, on the basis of the 
Golden Rule of human brotherhood which Christ made fundamental. 
The substitute for this which Paul introduced was a disaster through 
which the Christianity of history was fearfully corrupted, and that 
disaster is notably conspicuous and operative in the neglect of 
churches of every name to give work for man the first place, even if 
worship gives way altogether. In the plainest possible manner. 
Christ taught that praying much and often was heathenish, that 
men sliould take God for granted, that we no more need invoke 
divine goodness than we need to offer sun-worship. But Paul, a 
terribly Jew-Pharisee, knew nothing of this, and bis Gospel of faith 
and beliefs, of worship and prayer, rules out Christ's Gospel of 
social justice, kindness, and confidence. 

Better the entire suspense of worship, and disuse of prayer, 
Bible study, and sentimental song, than the present selfishness of 
superstition professing piety while utterly failing to adequately 
prosecute work of justice rnercy and good will. 

The Cambridge, Lynn and Worcester Situation. 

The wrong of separatism for cities of the rank and character 
of Cambridge, Lynn, and Worcester, cannot be justified under any 
principles in the least fair and right. Cambridge, for instance, gets 
the form of no-license, not only as the merest Hypocrisy, the form 
without the fact, but with fact of drink evils made greatly worse 
than they would be under home license. Close to Boston, Cam- 
bridge drinkers make Boston saloons their Constant resort, with a 
doublé increase of detriment, from time and money spent to go and 
come, and from indulgence in evil cups beyond what a near-by home 
saloon would tempt them to. 

Cambridge, moreover, as a community specially capable of good 
counsel and eflPective administration, turns her back on a supreme 
responsibility, that of doing everything possible to bave the best 
class of saloons under proper license; and lets a great mass of her 
citizens go astray in Boston schools of dissipation. It may be 
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doubted whether a worse case of criminal failure of a community^ 
to provide within its own borders for its own people can be any- 
where found than that of Harvard Square Cambridge, piously 
watching out against open entertainment attractions for Harvard 
students, while for every possible indulgence the saloon, hotel and 
theatre gates of hell in Boston are wide open, with neither advisers 
nor watchers to warn and guide. A Social Hall at Harvard, where 
a thousand men could have an evening cup for temperate refresh- 
ment, would be greatly preferable to the night revels so easily had 
in Boston. 

The Harvard Cambridge owes it to popular culture, in the 
direction of reform, to make large experiment of the saloon ideal of 
Bishop Potter. It is one of many notable scandals that the Har- 
vard Pharisee goes to church just enough to keep the Almighty 
posted on his standing, "not as other men are,'' and lets publicans 
and sinners take their chance of paradise or perdition on the Bos- 
ton side of the Charles river. It is, moreover, a disaster most deplor- 
able that so large a community, with pretensions so considerable 
and possibilities so unquestioned, should lack the nerve and energy 
to broadly establish city conditions, and have done with those of 
a cloister which are absurdly out of relation to the student body of 
today, which is no longer that of a divinity factory, to prepare pious 
youth for pulpit and prayer meeting service. An acre or two of 
thoroughly ideal hotel, on the convenient graveyard between two 
of the ancient churches, with large provision for student entertain- 
ment, would be to great advantage every way. Ignorance, not to 
say insanity, maintaining such a shrine of doubtful scrimmage as 
the Stadium, the physiologies of which are ali wrong, would much 
better have taken the chances of half a million in a Social Hall, or a 
big College Hotel on the Bishop Potter Tavern pian. Deplorable 
to the last degree it is that some rich philanthropist like Pier- 
pont Morgan should not have long since taken in band to make 
Cambridge less like a village and more like a city. 

Forty years ago Harvard led in the great uprising of the state 
against commonwealth prohibition, Harvard professors and the best 
Boston pulpits. A return to the demand then made for *'judicious 
license," with co-operation suggested by the failures of the inter- 
vening period, would be of Continental effect for . reform far ex- 
ceeding in significance everything yet accomplished. 

It may be of small account to Boston to provide for Cambridge 
visitation, but for Chelsea to suflfer the irruption of hordes of Lynn 
drinkers is a calamity which the law, to be at ali "judicious," ought 
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not to allow. A municipality so heavily burdened as.Lynn with 
iieeds and duties growing out of the drink interest ought not to be 
permitted to make experiment of the No-License Hypocrisy which 
betters nothing whatever, but in every respect aggrivates the real 
evils which cali for reform. It is a rascal trick for Lynn to push 
these evils over the border into Chelsea, or into the secret places 
of poison dispensation by bad liquors within her own limits. The 
wrong, not to say outrage, upon the honest and just rights of an 
immense labor interest, in such an industriai centre as Lynn, would 
alone justify making it impossible for a bigoted, intolerant, fanatical 
majority, to deprive the toiling class of a ministry to their needs 
which ranks in importance second to no other. The fact is that locai 
option is the more un just, criminal, and detestable form of prohibi- 
tion, and idiotic as well as rascal to be voted up, or voted down, 
upon the chance of a bare majority in a scratch locai election, such 
as that at Worcester, last December, most conspicuously and most 
certainly was. And in respect of the labor interest the action of 
the American Federation of Labor, in the convention at Lowell, 
Mass., October I2th, was in the direction of genuine and just re- 
form. The press report said : 

"A. F. of L. Declares Against Prohibition : Says It is Demoral- 
izing and Would also Throw Many Men out of Employment. 

It unanimously voted opposition to the 'drastic measures pro- 
posed by the advocates of prohibition' and favored the supervision 
and control, by officials, of saloons and ali places where liquor is 
sold and dispensed. 

The convention demanded 'complete recognition of the just 
demand of labor working at the different crafts employed in the 
manufacture and sale of malt and spirituous liquors.' 

It was argued that the success of the prohibition movement 
AvTOuld cause hundreds of thousands of trade unionists to be thrown 
out of employment and thereby 'add to the poverty and misery now 
jrevailing among the working people/ 

The convention believed, it is said, in the American principle 
of the broadest personal liberty of the individuai in so far as the 
exercise of that liberty is in keeping with law and order and good 
government. 

Statistics compiled by the government were referred to as show- 
ing that prohibition breeds *dives' and 'joints,' where traffic in liquor 
is carried on in violation of law, resulting not only in the govern- 
ment being deprived of revenue to which it is justly entitled, but 
also creating a contempt for ali laws. 
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*We believe in temperance, not only in the use of liquors, but 
temperance in ali things, including the advocacy of measures under 
the name of reform/ the convention proclaimed in the resolution oti 
this question." 

The Worcester slump of the Heart of the Commonwealth to 
No-License is a comprehensive illustration of the most absurdljr 
rascal action under existing state law. In every aspect of the 
change to No-License the situation is one for derision and detesta- 
tion. It alone should challenge the Legislature to thorough recon- 
sideration of the problems involved, the crimes which have been 
committed, the wrongs needing remedy. 

A municipality commits a crime against a very great number 
of its citizens in not only cutting off their supply of comforts, neces- 
sities, and luxuries, by reckless and ruinous prohibition, but in mak- 
ing it criminal, subject to outrageous police inquisition and iniqui- 
tous court penalty, to make efforts against the law. Even if bad 
results of free use and free trade in ale, beer, cider, wines, whiskey, 
and brandy, were tenfold what the zealots of prohibition assert, the 
injustice, outrage upon undeniable rights, and inhumanity of an 
adimnistration such as Worcester has had for the last six months, 
is a scandalous blot upon not only our civilization but our Christian- 
ity. The fanatics of intemperate, unprincipled, unscrupulous legal- 
ism care no more for the Golden Rule of Christ than the Spanish 
Inquisition did ; they proceed on the exact method, and in the identi- 
cal spirit of the **Scribes, Pharisees, and Hypocrites," who hounded 
Jesus of Nazareth to his death, or, in our own time, of the murder- 
ers of saintly women alleged to come under the Bible law, "Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to live." Instead of seeking to do justice, 
loving to show mercy, and humbling themselves before God, they 
pretend Divine authority, fiercely disregard human need, and make 
themselves executioners of a wickedly false "justice'' — a form of 
justice without the fact. They are what Christ meant by Hypocrites 
(not in our modem sense of the term), zealots of formalism, of ob- 
servance of form and ordinance, regardless of justice, love, and con- 
cord within the form. They are what Christ meant by Pharisees, 
pretenders to piety "not as other men," and what he meant by 
Scribes, Bible men, armed with texts of very select import, regard- 
less of a larger view, and heedless of reason, of humanity, of doing 
as they would be done by. Such men as Mayor Logan, Professo: 
Chamberlain, and Dr. Tomlinson, are, by much excellence of char- 
acter, of the very type which has made inquisition even to blood, 
and persecution even to hideous torttSre and cruel death, a principal 
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feature of Christian communion during ages of grievous misconcep- 
tion and gross maladministration. It was of the very essence of 
Judaic Hypocrisy in Mayor Logan to put his back against a tempo- 
rary and trumpery ordinance, voted, as to its majority, by 
the Democratic license wards, and proclaim himself stone deaf 
to motives of civic duty an4 human brotherhood which are 
permanent factors of ideal law ànd order. With some breadth 
of intelligence, some sincerity and depth of human sympathy, 
and some strength of conscience, a mayor should not be, and 
could not be, slavishly observant of a vote of the moment 
of no fundamental validity. The case, except on the Jew lines 
of the murder of Jesus, and the Puritan lines of the witchcraft 
murder, was one for strict observance of motives of higher law, 
in no matter wliat restraint upon the "fool-fury" of prohibition fa- 
natics. The Jews thought it answered to say *'\Ve know that God 
spake unto Moses;" the Puritan ministers and judges were of like 
mood, through bereft of reason and deaf to ali sense of right; and 
not a whit better in judgment and justice are the Scribes, Pharigees, 
and Hypocrites of conscienceless intolerance, degrading law and or- 
der to shameless denial of rights and privileges against the enjoy- 
ment of which there can be no reasonable complaint. The re.-Urj^int 
by municipal ordinance upon families, in the matter of ordering do- 
mestic supplies, has no more warrant as applying to driaks, like 
cider, ale, beer, than it would have applied to tea, coffee, and gr&pe 
juice. It is, moreover, a most unrighteous and impolitic blow at 
locai business, so many families will transfer their cntire orders to 
Boston where for a part they are forced to do this. Cambridge is 
particularly handicapped to the advantage of Boston by its sensc- 
less restraint upon trade under no-license. There could hardly be a 
madness more extreme than that of desire to repress by intolerant 
proscription the use, or even the abuse, of Hquors; and to expect 
success of any real value for such proscription requires lunatic 
ignorance and credulity. It is but too easy to let the evils of excess 
in drink, and the crime of saloon-catering to that excess, rousc in 
the best of men a passion of intolerant repression, under the fervor 
oi which a just view of the facts, and a just sense of duty, are greatly 
disturbed, even if not wholly overthrown. The address of Rev. 
Bernard S. Conaty, as president of the Springfield Catholic Total 
Abstinence Society, at its meeting in Worcester, October 15, 1908^ 
was notably inaccurate in this statement of recent facts : ^ 

"As I now survey the whole field of action, I behold signal vic- 
tories won, notably bere in this very city of Worcester. Thanks to 
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the energy, good will, co-operation and persistent endeavor of the 
united Total Abstinence Societies bere in the beart of tbe common- 
wealtb, forces tbat bad lain dormant were galvanized into life. 
Tbere bas swept over tbe country a migbty wave of temperance 
reform. Every section of our country bas felt its potent influeiice. 
Volcano-like it bas sbaken tbe very foundations of tbe social fabric 
in certain localities. The liquor, element bas publicly acknowledg^ed 
tbat it reads therein a mysterious bandwriting upon tbe wall, a most 
forceful protest against tbe saloon evil. Indeed tbere bas gone forth 
an edict from certain wine and liquor dealers tbat a nevv era has 
dawned, a golden age of rigbteousness. 

*'Tbe old-time conquerer of baugbty mien and of unprincipled 
ways bas lost bis kingdom and bis crown and is now bumbly suing 
for peace. Tbere must he now tbe model saloon, tbe saloon without 
tbe obscene statues and pictures luringto vice. Tbe saloon where 
tbe drunkard will be refused entrance, tbe saloon to wbicb ali classes 
may go as to a bigbly respectable cafe. Surely we bave fallen upon 
brigbter days. I am an optimist of optimists. I believe tbe world 
is daily growing better. Industriai and social conditions are vastly 
improved, tbanks to tbe awakened conscience cf an intelligent peo- 
ple and tbe fearless voicing of tbe people's demand for tbe better 
control of ali elements comtributing to our social welfare. 

*'We cannot be silent admirers of ali tbese eventful bappenings. 
'TiC just and fear not/ *Act well your part, tbere ali tbe bonor lies'.** 

Tbe result in Worcester last December was not in tbe least due 
to any galvanizing of forces tbat bad lain dormant. Peculiàr locai 
circumstances, destructive of barmony of action among Democratic 
supportcrs of license, caused certain license wards to vote no-Iicense, 
as, under the circumstances, favorable to their interest in liqupr, as 
against the interest of tbe existing licensed saloons; and the real 
(loubt today about the future is whether tbere is not more money in 
illicit than in licensed trade. The bope of tbe future is tbat a large 
contingent of judicious friends of temperance will see tbe criminal 
folly of lining up with the groggery reprobates to promote repres- 
sion of licensed to the advantage of illicit trade. It is a wave of 
probibition passion, not a rcal temperance reform, wbicb bas swept 
over the country, and reaction from tbis is already a chief portent 
of the times. 

The good Catbolic Father is greatly mistaken in bis conception 
of *'the liquor element," and bis characterization of the present sa- 
loon situation. Under the Massachusetts law at least even various 
attractions of innocent character are not permitted, and no fact is 
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more incontestable than the thoroughly intelligent and honest de- 
sire of the trade to see every saloon become "a highly respectable 
cafe/* The model Hcense efforts conspicuously active are no new 
result of alarm at the progress of reform. There are no such results 
in the wild swing of the pendulum of passion, and the brewers, dis- 
tillers, and allied trades, are intervening, upon knowledge and mo- 
tives which are not new to them, to accomplish results of real and 
lasting benefit where prohibition has deplorably failed. 

Father Conaty justly observes that we bave fallen upon better 
days, that conditions are vastly improved, and that "the highly re- 
spectable cafe" is the ideal of the liquor interest. An example of 
this in Boston, in a Street of specially saloon character in the past, 
has recently come under the present writer's notice in the large 
establishment, at 33-37 Eliot Street, of the Jacob Wirth Company, 
where an ordinary saloon, with tables for more than 200 guests, 
has become as reputable a place of service of the best quality of 
moderately expensive food as any temperance restaurant could be, 
yet with equal service of beer, ale, and light wines. The Company 
have long been importers of Rhine wines, from their own vineyards 
in Europe, and their trade as carefully and faithfully discriminates 
against every possible aspect of saloon excess or impropriety as any 
Bishop Potter ideal tavern could do. The developments given this 
fine result have come with the high German intelligence and notable 
character, which are so large a factor in the best progress of Ameri- 
can culture. And they mark a wide trend of wholesome, righteous 
saloon development, which might become universal if churches and 
social order would do their bounden duty towards the vast toiling 
class whose needs require such a ministry as that of the Wirth 
saloon. 

Father Conaty 's position as a representative of Catholic judg- 
ment and charity, in the meeting of the Total Abstinence Union of 
-which he is the head, admirably illustrates the judgment of wis- 
dom in the matter of stimulant drinks. The more total abstinence 
where it is needed the better, although Catholic repression of the 
naturai development of womanhood would undoubtedly give way to 
a generous use of the bounties of nature if light on the path of 
Christian life were what it should be. The press report of the course 
taken by Father Conaty presented several points of interest. It was 
as follows : 

"Total Abstinence Union is not in No-License Column: Organ- 
ization Refuses to Commit Itself to Active Participation in Cam- 
paign and Turns Down Motion of Springfield Delegate. 
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The Springfield CathoHc Total Abstinence Union, representing^ 
a membership of 8500 members, did not commit itself to active par- 
ticipation in the no-license campaign at any time or in any part of 
the diocese, the eflPort of George \V. Curtis of the Cathedral So- 
ciety of Springfield again failing of fruition, at the closing session 
of the thirty-second annual convention of that body in Fr. Mathew 
Hall, yesterday afternoon. 

Rev. Bernard S. Conaty declared that the motion seeking to 
bave the union place itself on record as being in the no-license col- 
umn, was out of order. Curtis said he would appeal from the de- 
cision of the chair to the National Association of Catholic Temper- 
ance Societies, but afterward experienced a change of mind on the 
subject and announced that he would abide by the ruling of Presi- 
dent Conaty. 

, Curtis' third successive effort to bave the union commit itself 
to the subject caused something of a sensation, he having stated 
that the resolutions committee had refused to entertain the propo- 
sition when he placed it before it with a view of having a report 
either favorable or unfavorable made upon it. This, he declared, 
was done under the express direction of Rev. Father Conaty, which 
allegation the rector of the Church of the Sacred Heart denied, stat- 
ing that any motion of a politicai nature vl^as quitc out of order. 
In bis address of the forenoon Father Conaty said: — 

T need not remind you that our Diocesan Union has never al- 
lowed itself to become entangled in any politicai alliances. \Ve 
are bound by our pledge to do ali that we can to discountenance the 
drinking customs of society. That never was meant to our great 
National Union or to our Diocesan Union the campaigning for 
either a measure of license or no-license or of total prohibition. We 
are free men and our great directing bodies, such as this today, has 
never allowed, nor will they ever allow, the shackles to be placed 
on anyone. 

'I will rhaintain from this chair this noble precedent and rule 
out of order any attempt of this nature, however well-meaning and 
conscientious the gentleman may be who fathers it. 

'We are meeting for consultation. Foolish, indeed, would be 
those physicians who would recommend the same treatment to 
every sick person. There is no known panacea for ali ills. Act in 
your given locality as your best judgment dictates. Our main work 
is the moral restraint practiced by the individuai for the love of 
(ìod and the salvation of the neighbor. We are a moral reform and 
preservation movement, blessed by the God and His church with 
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love toward ali and malice toward none. To endeavor to turn front 
that lofty ideal is to thwart the purpose of oiir whole work.' 

There was much interest felt throughout Worcester as to the 
outconie of the attempt that Curtis would make to have the union 
take a position against the granting of licenses to saloon-keepers in 
the diocese. 

The matter had come up at the previous Worcester convention 
through the initiative of Curtis, and he then had the question put to 
a vote, it being defeated, 96 to 94. At Chicopee Falls, in 1906, the 
proposition was also defeated. 

The Curtis measure transcended in importance about every- 
thing else that carne before the convention during the afternoon, and 
after it was ali over the delegates knelt in prayer as they had done 
when the session was. opened by President Conaty." 

The motion of Mn Curtis, seconded by Thomas J. Costello, was 
in these words : 

"I move that the Springfield Catholic Diocesan Total Abstinence 
Union place itself on record as being favorable to a no-license cam- 
paign being conducted by each society in the Union/' 

In response Father Conaty said : 

*'The motion is out of order. It bears upon a question which I 
feel it my duty as president of this Union should not be discussed in 
this convention." 

"I appeal from the decision of the president," cried Curtis. 

**I am acting as the president of the Springfield Diocesan 
Union/' said Father Conaty. *T find that the constitution of the 
Union and also the constitution of the National Union does not pro- 
vide for expressions along the line you have stated. My ruling is in 
accordance with that of the National body. I only carry out what 
I find in the constitution of our Diocesan convention. No-license 
inay be very effectual here. It may be very ineffectual elsewhere. 
The argument is made that we have a pledge and by that pledge we 
are obliged to vote for no-license. I do not so interpret the meaning 
of total abstinence. We are part and parcel of a community in 
which sometimes we are called upon to choose between two evils, 
restrictive high license as against ineffectual no-license." 

'^Reverend president," said Curtis. "I have sense enough to 
abide by the decision of the cliair." 

There was vociferous applause, and when it had subsided it was 
voted to begin electing officers. 

If under Protestant auspices there were like admirable control 
upon excess of ardor the temperance cause would not suffer wreck 
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as it now does in the recurring storms of politicai passion. The al- 
ternative, however, named by Father Conaty is not the last word of 
saloon reform. Low license, widely distributed to purveyors of do- 
mestic siipplies, hotels, restaurants, and food and drink saloons ; with 
security for permanent loss upon violation of restrictions against 
any form of detrimental sale, would unquestionably promote the 
wholly new order of things which already has examples, such as 
those named above. 

Immense California Wine Interest. 

Under the head of ''Grape Growers and Prohibition," the Chi- 
cago Record-Herald, copied by the Boston Transcript, has reported 
as follows on the fight for life of an immense California wine inter- 
est against the murdering fanaticism of prohibition : 

"Some time since there were reports of an organized movement 
among the hop growers of California against prohibition, and now 
the grape growers are forming associations in the various counties 
to keep up the fight. Like the hop growers, they denounce the evils 
of drunkenness and, like them also, they maintain that the liquor 
that is made from the produce of their fields is wholesome and de- 
sirable. On the business side this appeal is made to them by the 
president of the Grape Growers' Association of this State : 

'When we will bave educated the American people to the use of 
wines at their meals this State will be able to produce an income 
from the viticultural industry amounting to more than $200,000,000 
per annum. This will bring nlillions of acres of idle land into pro- 
duction. It will give remunerative employment to millions of happy 
vineyardists, turn our mountains, now not even fit for sheep ranges, 
into luxuriant vineyards, make it possible to erect pretentious winer- 
ies, and even create new towns and cities throughout the United 
States.' 

At one of the county conventions which was held recently reso- 
lutions were adopted recommending the use of pure wine among- ali 
families at home and urging upon the Legislature the passage of 
such laws as may be necessary in order that wine in California shall 
be *permitted to be distributed freely to the people of the State, and 
this important product of the State shall not be afiPected by any pro- 
hibition law or regulation in any town, city or county in the State 
of California. 

The wording of the resolution is interesting because it seems 
to cali for a special exception of wine in case other liquors should 
be prohibited, and there is a suggestion of separation from the sa- 
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loon interests in the reference to the family use of liquor, but it is 
proposed to raise the campaign funds of the anti-Prohibitionists 
from ali the connected trades and industries, the grape grower to 
pay an assessment of 25 cents an acre, the winemaker 5 cents on 
every ton of grapes crushed, and the dealers 50 cents on every $1,000 
of goods handled. 

Meanwhile the Prohibitionists are not idle. They are carrying 
on the work of organization in ali parts of the State and maintaining 
a very active warfare." 

There can be no question.of the wisdom of these aims and the 
justice of these appeals, looking to popular appreciation throughout 
the country of the health and life, the medicinal and food value, of 
the California product; and this may include not only wines but 
brandies, the special medicinal value of which, for prevention of 
pneumonia, and other Poison Diseases, by its instant and thorough 
efficiency in checking the ili results of taking cold, ought to be 
better known than it is. 

Medicine and physiology alike attest the cruel insanity, the dia- 
bolical wickedness, as well as the economie and industriai outrage, 
of any attempt whatever to prevent developments of such vast and 
beneficient promise as those of the vineyards of California. How- 
ever ignorance, misconception, and false opinion, may persuade to 
doubt about our native wines, and to bigoted denunciation of their 
use, violent dictation by legai agency of their disuse has no more 
justifìcation in reason and right that a like vegetarian appeal to 
legislation against the use of meat. 

The rascal character of the cause stands shockingly revealed 
in the universal resort of the zealots of prohibition to assassination 
of public men, by unscrupulous mendacity, or by murdering passion, 
as regardless of justice, of kindness and good will, of brotherly love 
and Christian principle, as any savages of the wilderness could pos- 
sibly be. *'Lincoln," writing from Washington to the Boston Tran- 
script, under date of October I7th, related as follows of the situa- 
tion at the national capital : 

**The District of Columbia is threatened with a prohibition law. 
The brewing and hotel interests are already alarmed. The promi- 
nence of the temperance issue in the pending presidential campaign 
is thus not without its direct relations to this capital. The fight now 
making on Speaker Cannon in his home district by the prohibition 
elements of the Republican party, because they resent his obstruc- 
tion of the bill to prevent the nullification of locai prohibition 
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through the privileges of Interstate commerce, is ostensibly aimed 
at the general power of the speakership. They regard him as the 
last of the House tyrants. But if they should succeed in dethroning 
him, or in breaking the power of his office, and he or any succcessor 
should allow a straight prohibition bill to go to roll cali — putting an 
end to the sale of liquors at ali hotels and clubs in the District of 
Columbia — the chances are large that it would pass. 

The anti-canteen law passed, and resists ali assaults. The bill 
forbidding the sale of liquors in any Government building was at- 
tached in the House to the immigration law, in the expectation that 
the senators would kill it because their own privileges in the Sen- 
ate restaurant would be curtailed ; but the foxy old senators had an 
eye to business, too! They had constituents and so they voted to 
make ali the area under the vaulting of the Capitol, as well as the 
roofs of the minor Government edifices everywhere, straight prohi- 
bition territory. Personally the senators decided they could gel 
along with the closets in the committee rooms. Some of the House 
members resorted to desperate expedients, such as innocent looking 
mirrors on the walls, which opened into choice stocks of refresh- 
ments. But the law came and it will stay. 

It is a truism of Washington that the worst topers make the 
most enthusiastic supporters of temperance legislation. It was a 
seasoned man of the world who from a generation's experience in 
the Senate, sagely remarked that he always made it a rule of his Hfe 
to vote for everything that was asked for by a Christian, a temper- 
ance, or a women's organization. If the power of the speakership 
to liold up legislation could be broken and the House made as free 
as a town meeting, a prohibition law for the 300,000 inhabitants of 
this sixty-seven square miles of territory would be one of the first 
things thrown into the hopper, and in the light of present develop- 
ments, of which no stay in the tide is now in sight, Congress could 
MOt reject it. This is only one of the by-products of the temperance 
issue as it is now arising in American politics." 

Under the head of *'Can't Apply Old Theories to New Condi- 
tions : The New England of the Puritans and Pilgrims is Gone," the 
Boston Sunday Post of October 5th, 1908, had this admirable state- 
ment made by John William Hamilton, recently appointed Bishi^p 
in charge of New England Methodist interests: 

"Conditions have changed in New England and ali its large 
centers," says Bishop Hamilton. "None of the old theories can bt 
applied to the new conditions. 
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The New England of the Puritians and Pilgrims is gone. We 
have an entirely new population with one-half a million foreigners, 
a number which now exceeds that of the so-termed native New 
Englanders. 

Ali these immigrants come from different sections of the world 
and bring with them the problems of the different sections from 
which they come. 

It is a mistake to imagine that these foreigners are inimicai to 
our institiitions. They come bere with the expectation of becoming 
Americans. They are usually bere not more than five years before 
they are naturalized with the equal rights of ali Americans. 

While this population Comes with these honest aspirations it 
would be unfortunate for tis bere, who are in the minority, to be 
prejudiced against them and to throw hindrances in their way. 
These new comers are more cosmopolitan and less provincial than 
we are, and by far less prejudiced. 

They wish to mingle socially, politically and, to a certain extent, 
religiously with us. 

The first thing for the church to recognize is that these immi- 
grants are men and human, as worthy of sympathy as are we who 
Avere reared bere. They are to be treated as our best friends. If 
we do not take this stand, barriers will be raised that will embarrass 
US more than them. Soon it will be the question of what they shall 
do with US, and not what we will do with them. 

The first move in the solution of this problem is not to gather 
them ali into the native churches, but to permit them to congregate 
in their respective nationalities. The churches must open rooms and 
have buildings for their comfort and entertainment. They must 
lead these strangers to feel the hospitality of the people among 
whom they bave settled down. They have come bere expecting to 
change their habits. They will be found to yield very readily to 
their environment. 

The tendency of the times is towards liberalism, wider sym- 
pathy, more universal helpfulness, a more inclusive and a less ex- 
clusive attitude among Christians 

I do not believe that there is a falling oi5f in the seriousness of 
religious thought among the younger people. Young men and 
young women of today are just as religiously inclined as are their 
fathers and mothers. 

The time has come when not the positive law but the rearing 
of ethical standards must be enacted as the guide to people's conduct. 
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Society is different from what it was a hundred years ago. We 
had not the sets and the caste which pervail today. 

In the days of the Puritan everything done apart from the sane- 
tion of the church was termed lawlessness. Today we must change 
and we can do so without lowering the ethical standards." 

In the most shocking contrast with the temperate, tolerant, and 
broadly conscientioiis spirit of this statement, are the utterances of 
the Wild West Fanatic who promises to lead America and mankind 
out of the Egypt of bondage to rum iato the Holy Land of sobriety, 
sanctity and salvation, once that he can press the presidential but- 
ton which will signal extinction of the liquor interest over the en- 
tire planet. ]\Ir. E. W. Chafin, figuring as the exponent of 
inconceivable misapprehensions, misrepresentations, and mendaci- 
ties, tells the tale of an idiot to the desperate zealots of prohibition 
with the gay abandon of lunacy. Speaking in Boston, and in Bev- 
erly, on Sunday, October 25th, 1908, he said : 

"Christian civilization is nothing but the law of God transferred 
to the statute books, and when the Ten Commandments and the 
Sermon on the Mount are incorporated into the statute laws of the 
United States we will be the greatest nation on the face of the- 
earth. 

Ali we are as a national people we owe to the church and the 
school — religion and education. I am not going to give any credi*, 
to our form of government, our Constitution, to politicai parties or 
statesmanship. Some of the South American republics bave eveii 
better constitutions than we bave, but they amount to nothing in 
the cyes of the civilized world because they haven't the Christian 
Sabbath, the church and the school. 

Our kind of civilization came with the Mayflower. The Puri- 
tans came bere and cstablishcd religion on a new basis — religion 
with education. And let us not forgct that our entire school sys- 
tem in this country was given us by the church. 

In the first 140 years after they landed the Pilgrims built ali 
the churches, sent out ali the missionaries, foundod our school sys- 
tem, founded Harvard College, and cstablishcd ali the newspapers. 
And the result was that they svvallowed up ali the other nationalities 
and we speak the English language ti. day because the Puritans 
preached the gospel from an English IWble. 

The Declaration of Indcpendence was preached in a Congrega- 
tional church ten years beforc Tht)mas JetTerson thought of it. The 
Constitution of the United States was ratilìed in Congress by a 
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majority of 19. In that Congress were 20 preachers, every one of 
whom voted for the Constitution. If they had not we might not 
have had a nation today. 

Our forni of government was given us by the Presbyterian 
church. It was the church, not statesmanship, that built this coun- 
try. The discipline of the Methodist church has more good laws in 
it than any statute hook in the land, and ali that is good in our form 
of government was drawn from the church. 

Some day we will make it as illegal to sell liquor as it is to sei! 
black men as slaves. And then you will see one of the greatest 
revivals ever seen on the face of the earth. And it will sweep over 
the world and the other nations will follow our example and destroy 
the liquor traffic. 

We are the chosen people of God. That is why God has put 
in bere ali the nations of the earth to live in unity, and preserved for 
US the wealth of the world. We have the wealth and the conse- 
crated army of young people, and if we do what we ought to do we 
will give the gospel of Jesus Christ to ali the peoples of the world in 
30 years. That is our mission. 

We are going to have the grandest race of people the world has 
ever seen in 50 or 100 years from now. We will have ali the races 
of the world mixed up and the result will be wonderful. It took the 
blood of six races to make Theodore Roosevelt the strenuous man 
he is. Fifty years from now ali the people will be like him. 

This is a fight for the higher civilization. We are face to face 
with a fight against the liquor traffic. It is the arch enemy of the 
Christian church, the school and the home. 

The church stands for everything that is good, and the liquor 
traffic for everything that is bad. There are 1,000 churches in Chi- 
cago, with the best preachers in the country, but it is hard to get 
new blood to fili the places of those who die oflf. There are 7,200 
saloons in Chicago and for the 5 per cent of the young men who are 
in Chicago churches, there are 95 per cent in the saloons. 

When we get the educated Christian conscience of American 
citizenship we will put a four-Hne amendment to the Constitution 
that will destroy the liquor traffic. 

It is for the church to fight against the liquor traffic, and if we 
do not do it we fail in the purpose of Almighty God and we fail 
as a nation. If we do fight, in 50 months there will not be a saloon 
in this country, other countries will follow our lead, the English- 
speaking people will dominate the world, and the heathen will be- 
come our heritage." 
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The gusli of ignorance, imagination, and insanity in this storA' 
of our past, and prophecy of our future, is siniply appalling. No 
fact of our Puritan story, of our Bible worship, of our vigor of Sab- 
bath observance, of our church organization repressive of independ- 
ence and freedom, and of our schools, our citizenship, and our social 
order, is more conspicuous and certain than the monstrous errors 
and mistakes, and crinies standing to the discredit of religion, on 
lines the last, the most deplorable and detestable demonstration of 
which appears in prohibition. What clearer proof of disgraceful 
faihire of church developments could there be than i,ooo churches 
very largely moribund, against more than seven times that number 
of saloons, with 95 per cent of the Chicago young men in saloon 
social communion, and only 5 per cent in church communion? 
There could not be an exaggeration more preposterous than the 
prophecy of a whole race of Roosevelts, either in 50 years or in 50 
centuries. It is not at ali the fact that the nationalities in America 
speak the English language, or that the English Hible has had any 
influence in that direction. The falsification is simply scandalous 
which represents that the South American republics amount to 
nothing in the eyes of the civilized world, or that want of our Sab- 
bath, church and school depresses and degrades them. But the 
champion He of this wild talk is the declaration of immediate uni- 
versal revivals, reforms, regeneration complete and final, if prohibi- 
tion could be carried as a politicai vote. Such a vote, however car- 
ried, would be a rascal hypocrisy too rotten to stay in force, or even 
in form, for any appreciable results. It is perfectly just to say: 

A temporary craze for prohibition similar to the present one has 
been experienced in this country before and the results bave been 
disas'trous. What disgrace has been thrust upon Maine by a prohibi-» 
tion, which is prohibition by la\v only, which countenances the un- 
derground dive and the jug. Prohibition has been gaining ground 
but the alcoholic consumption has been increasing. The officiai 
statistics show that the revenue derived from beer and spirits during- 
1906 was $199,035,193, and in 1907, $215,604,720. Docs prohibition 
prohibit them ? 

Officiai statistics bear out the contention that the most temper- 
ate countries in the civilized world are those with the largest per 
capita consumption of wine, beer and spirits. There is less drunken- 
ness in proportion to population in the United States than in some 
foreign countries, yet the consumption of liquor is steadily increas- 
ing. The govcrnment reports show that in 1906 the total consump- 
tion of liquors in the United States amounted to 1,874,225,407 gal- 
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lons, against 1,349,176,033 gallons 111 1900. The importations of 
wines, spirits and malt liquors in the United States are also increas- 
ing every year. 

Cardinal Gibbons, in speaking of prohibition, says: 

**I ani persuaded that it is practically impossible to put prohibi- 
tion into effect in any large community. 

"Laws like prohibition, that are certain to be violated, had best 
not be made, for incessant violation draws down upon them disrc- 
spect." 

Rev. William J. Wasson, rector of the Grace Protestant Episco- 
pai Cliurch of Riverhead, L. L, has come out in a strong manner, 
stating that the prohibitionists are puritanical and that the Puritan 
is a "manufacturer and wholesale dealer in artificial sin." 

**The church," said he, **cannot longer afford to bave its name 
exploited in the manner in which it is being used by the prohibition- 
ists. The church cannot acquiesce in the prohibitionist sentiment 
that a man cannot drink or handle liquor. The church and the pro- 
hibitionists are as far apart as the poles. 

Intemperance can never be removed by the policeman's club or 
the sheriflf 's warrant. I am opposed to the whole prohibition philos- 
ophy, because I think it is an outrageous infringment on human 
rights. 

I believe that the church and the liquor trade should stand 
shoulder to shoulder in this great fight. We need each other. 
There must be co-operation, without interference with the liberties 
and rights of American citizens.'' 

Prohibition in Atlanta, Georgia, has in imponant respects 
proved a delusion and a snare. For one thing it means very large 
sums of money sent elsewhere for liquor to be drunk in Atlanta, 
and such drinking is worse than ever before. The mayor, who has 
'*not taken a drink of anything intoxicating since ^884," testifies as 
f ollows : 

"Nearly ali the whiskey used is obtained from Chattanooga, 
Louisville, St. Louis, Baltimore, and other cities outside of the state. 
It is estimated by those who say they know, after an examination 
of the records of the postoffice department and the Southern Ex- 
press Company, that $3,000 per day is being sent away from Atlanta 
for whiskey. Xaturally this drain upon Atlanta is hurting the 
merchants. 

The most evil ef5fect of the prohibition law — and let me say bere 
that I bave never been a drinking man, and as a matter of fact bave 
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not taken a drink of anything intoxicating since 1884 — is that there 
is considerably more drinking among the young men in Atlanta now 
than before the prohibition law went into effect. The reason for this 
is that a great many of the young men now send to Chattanooga 
for whiskey and buy it by the case of twelve quarts. This they 
keep in their homes and in their rooms for the entertainment of 
their friends. I have been told by many young men in Atlanta 
that during the days of the open bar it was no effort lor them not 
to drink, but that now it is a continuai struggle with them, for the 
reason that nearly everywhere they go they are ofTered a drink of 
whiskey. I am giving you, however, hearsay evidence, because, as 
I have already told you, I do not drink. 

In conclusion let me state that I believe the citizens of Atlanta 
would not vote today for the return of the standing bar. I believe 
our people would favor allowing wholesale houses to sell whiskey 
and wines by the quart, in order to prevent the necessity of send- 
ing out of the state for it, and I believe they would favor beer 
saloons and the sale of drinks in the cafes and restaurants with strict 
rcgulations, but their disapprovai seems to be upon the standing 
bar where a man can pay 15 cents and gulp down a drink of 
whiskey.*' 

There is no exception to the fact that any experience of prohi- 
bition, or locai no-Hcense, speedily shows that better regulation of 
license was the real need, and that prohibition never fails to do 
more harm than good. 

The values represented in the liquor interest cannot be arrested 
in development in even onc great country, save by a crime against 
humanìty of appalling magnilude. 

The Brewers. Mallsters and Distillers of the United States ex- 
pend approxìmately $350,000,000 in the continuation of their busi- 
ness. 

These Industries ])ay annually state and govemment license 
amounting to $68.875,4^5. The cai)ital invested in brewing and dis- 
tilling in the United Stalcs is ostimatod at $()i 2.571,588; the internai 
revenue paid on liquor business, $J07,iJ4,()y(), increase in revenue 
receipts over prcvious ycar, $i(),444.(>5i. 

Brewers and Distillers furnish a livelihood for upwards of two 
and one-half milHons of pcc^plo ami buy annually lumber, cooperage, 
building suppHes, engincs, boilors. atul other manufactured goods 
having a value of $i5o,ooo,otKì, ami pay in license, revenue and 
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other States, county, and city taxes, one-third of ali taxes paid in 
the United States. 

Facts sudi as these justify the appeal : 

''Farmers and Workingmen ! Can you afford to allow the pro- 
hibition fanatics to destroy the market for your grain and labor? 

An attempt is being made throughout the country to build up 
a politicai party power at the expense of the farmer and working- 
man. 

Do you intend to permit these crafty fanatics to rob you of 
the market of your grain and load you up with additional taxes 
which you cannot afford to pay? 

Every farmer, every workingman, and every manufacturer in 
the United States should now assert his rights and use every effort 
to suppress this growing evil of prohibition and hypocritical hum- 
bug, which if allowed to prevail will create a financial crisis such 
as the world has never seen." 

Bishop W. W. Webb of the Milwaukee diocese recently said : 

'*I do not think the Episcopal Church will ever take an active 
part in any campaign that may be made against the saloon. I do 
not think that its clergy will ever take a decisive stand on the ques- 
tion, but I do believe that the clergy will take a liberal view of the 
matter and will never come out with any pronounced opposition 
to the saloon. 

The Episcopal clergy is inclined to regard with leniency the 
saloon in ali its phases so long as the saloon is not detrimental, on 
its face, to public interest and morals. I believe that the general 
tendency of the Episcopal clergy is to favor, rather than oppose, the 
-well-regulated saloon. The saloon, when at its best, certainly has 
many things in its favor. It is a gathering place of people, and in 
many instances of good people." 

An expression of his views on Sunday closing, as the chief 
prosecuting officer of New^ York County, was asked of District At- 
torney W. T. Jerome, and his sane and prompt reply was in these 
^words : 

'Tt is the rankest nonsense to endeavor to make New York a 
puritan city. More than 75 per cent of our people are of foreign 
birth or extraction. It is a curious commentary on the American 
people that a noisy little band can dictate to the great mass of the 
people how tliey shall or shall not spend Sunday. It establishes 
ivhat has often been asserted, that hypocrisy cuts quite a figure in 
our public life." 
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The doublé fact here is that relii^on creates a stnicture of forra 
and fashion which tends to become an empty hypocrisy, but which 
custom will maintain, and fanaticism support and defend by terrò r- 
izing appeal to no matter what motives of seltìshness or superstition. 

The American native wine interest alone would sbatter and tum 
back any success whatever of destnictive prohibition. 

The Grape Growers' Association of California bave just pub- 
lished a hook by their presidente Andrea Sharboro, which gives some 
interesting information and statistics conceming- the \-iticultural in- 
dustry of the United States, and the merits of the proper use of 
wine at table. 

He does not believe that the liquor problem will be setti ed by 
prohibition legislation, by exhortation of the minister who preaches 
total abstinence, by the substitution of temperance saloons, or by 
scientific temperance instruction in the public schools. 

He contends that the home is the naturai and rightful com- 
peti tor of the drinking place, and declares that if our boys and girls 
are taught the proper use of wine from childhood, there will be 
no sudi thing as drunkenness. Wine. he says, should only be taken 
with meals, and then not pure, but diluted. 

He particularly emphasizes a letter sent by him to Dr. Park- 
hurst, which says in part: 

''Although I believe in temperance. I try to be temperate in my 
belief and to be sufficiently radicai not to defeat the ends of my 
conser\'atism. I am warmly in sympathy with you in the attitude 
which you take in regard to wine as a substìtute for whiskey. Judg- 
ing from what I see in this country, and from what I know of the 
condition of things in Europe — ^which I bave visited 25 times — 
I am decidedly of the opinion that the more wine that is produced in 
this country- and the more freely it is transported from State to 
State, the less whiskey will be used, and the smaller the amount of 
drunkenness." 

The volume, which is entitled "The Fight for Tnie Temper- 
ance," is handsome from a typographical standpoint, containìng 
illustrations which give one a good idea of the vineyards of Califor- 
nia. There is also a supplementare' chapter on "How to Use Wine," 
in which the writer appeals to the patriotism of the public to use 
American wines. 

The grape growers of California bave taken up in eamest a 
definite pian of action — that of "educating the public to the proper 
use of light wines." This action was brought about by the prohi- 
bition **craze" which has swept over certain sections of the countrv. 
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At the last monthly meeting of the Grape Growers* Association 
oì California, held at the headquarters of the organization in the 
Italian-American Bank Building, San Francisco, flattering reports 
of progress were given by its officers. Andrea Sbarboro, president 
of the association, reported that branches of the State organization 
had been organized in Sonoma, Alameda, Santa Clara, Napa, Sacra- 
mento, and Yolo counties, and that the campaign of education be- 
gun by the association to increase the use of light native wines as 
a substitute for strong liquors has prospered. 

In his address at a meeting of the Grape Growers' Association, 
Mr. Sbarboro outlined briefly the plans for counteracting the crazy 
prohibition movement, and in getting people to drink our light wines, 
as follows: 

"You bave got to send lecturers throughout the country," he 
said, /'to preach the gospel of the grape and the temperate use of 
wine. You bave got to take with you the great power of the press 
and disseminate in every home the truths that wine-drinking in 
moderation at the table means a healthy, invigorating, non-intoxicat- 
ing beverage. 

You bave got to convince your law-makers that instead of pass- 
ing vexatious prohibition laws, calculated to affect the sale of wine, 
they should make such laws as would promote the free distribution 
of wine to be used by families at home, just as freely as you permit 
the distribution of tea, coffee or milk. It will require some time to 
achieve this great desideratum, but while the consumption of wine 
will gradually increase, vineyards will be gradually planted and the 
production thereof will go band in band with the consumption. 

In order to achieve this great undertaking it is necessary but for 
you to form a powerful organization and each of you contribute in 
proportion to your acreage in growing grapes to a funB to pay the 
expenses of this campaign of education."* 

The situation created by such developments as those of the 
native wine interest, and in fact suggested by ali experience of 
license, unquestionably demands reconsideration of the impressions 
as to license, and as to saloons also, which are of late acted on or 
proposed. George W. Curtis said in an Easy Chair essay many 

♦Anyperson who wishes a copy of "The Fight for Temper- 
ance," by Andrea Sbarboro, will receive one free by sending name 
and address to the Western office of the American Wine Press, No. 
1265 Battery Street, San Francisco, Cai. 
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years ago: **Dram-selling is stigmatized by license no less than by 
prohibition. The object of license laws is to make an e vii tliàt 
cannot be abolished pay in a degree for its own consequences. The 
self-consciousness of the traflBc is shown by the curtains and screens 
that conceal the frequenters of the dramshop from public view. 
It stigmatizes itself." 

The final reforni will undoubtedly be saloons under no stigma 
whatever, and certainly net under high license. "The Committee of 
Fifty for the Investigation of the Liquor Problem, organized in 
1S93," entrusted Mr. Raymond Calkins with the problem of *'Substi- 
tutes for the Salcons/' and Mr. Calkins executed bis task with an} - 
thing but adequate consciousness that reform can and must main- 
tam the saloons, rather than seek to get into their field on the basis 
of rivalry, but with changes which will at once make a clearance of 
e\nls and make them more efficient for good than any of the sug- 
gested "substitutes" could be. Mr. Calkins first discusses "the pos- 
sibilità.- of offset ting and finall\- overcoming the social features of 
the liquor traffic." as if saloons must imply what is at present under- 
stood by the liquor traffic ; and he undertook to commend "that sys- 
tem which it is believed \\*ill reduce to a minimum the social possi - 
bilities of vhe saloon," as if there coirid be no question of satisfac- 
tory, not repression but reform of the saloon. In sequel to this in- 
trc-ductory discussion Mr. Calkins devoted by far the largest portion 
of bis volume to *'a reWew of the dilterent methods by which the 
social li fé of the people may be satisfied apart from the saloon. 
This study," he said. "is intended to be an inclusive survey of those 
features of the social iife of oar American cities which ri\-al the 
attractions of the saloon. In each case the eaort is made to suggest 
specific and^ractical ways in which social substitutes for the saloon 
may be estabHshed, in which social opportunity for the people 
may be provided. which shall be wholesome, educative, and con- 
tributive to a higher form of indi\ndual and community Iife." 

In his own summary Mr. Calkins says: "A careful study of 
the saloon as it exists today in our .\merican cities has revealed the 
fact that it is performing a doublé office, it is satisfj-ing a twofold 
thirst : it is meeting the physìcal cravir.g for ìntoxicating liquor, but 
it is a!so meeting the thirst for fellowship, for amusement, and for 
recreaticn. Xoi only is the saloon performing such a serv-ice, but 
it has, or has had, the field practical!y to itself ; in a word, it has had 
hanied over to it by the community the monopoly of the social Iife 
01 the n:a'vritv of American wage-eamers. 
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There are various ways of verifying such an assertion. One is 
to look at the patronage of our saloons today. Investigation in Bos- 
ton in 1895 revealed the fact that no less than two hundred and 
fifty thousand of Boston's inhabitants, or about fifty per cent, daily 
visited the saloons of that city. This was supposed to be an exag- 
gerated estimate; but in 1898 a very careful census taken by the 
city of Chicago revealed the fact that nine hundred thousand, or 
over fifty per cent of the population, daily frequented the saloons 
of that city. When one looks at these figures closely, bent upon 
discovering the cause of such a hold of the saloon on the community, 
he discovers that the saloon is ministering to a much deeper desire 
than that for alcoholic liquors ; nothing less than the satisfaction of 
the deeper thirst for fellowship and recreation can adequately ex- 
plain so large a patronage as this. 

A concrete and thorough examination of the saloon itself vcri- 
fìes such a conclusion. An inquiry which has been carried on in 
cìties of ali sections of the country, which has included every t3^pe 
of saloon in each city, has revealed the immense importance of the 
saloon as a social center. Whatever its particular character may be, 
the saloon as such offers to its patrons a social rendezvous; it pro- 
vides them at a minimum of cost with a sure stimulus to sociabili ly. 
and its atmosphere is one of social freedom. Besides these general 
advantatges, the saloon affords certain specific and valuable opportu- 
nities apart from the provision of liquor. Some of these features 
are intended directly for amusement and recreation. Tables and 
cards are frequently supplied by the proprietor, and somettmes 
card rooms. Reading is not so common, but the daily papers aie 
by no means rare. The saloons are the headquarters for athletic 
Information; they are the centers of politicai activity; they are tlìe 
only labor bùreaus that many workingmen know anything about; 
they take the place of the social club. Many of them provide adja- 
cent rooms where labor unions and lodges may meet. Nearly ali 
provide a so-called 'free lunch' where, either without extra cost or 
for a small amount, sufficient food is furnished to satisfy an ordì- 
nary appetite. In these and in many other ways, the saloon has 
intrenched itself in the social Hfe of the people. It is nicely planned 
to meet needs which are not met in any other way, and the social 
importance of the saloon is practically the same whatever may be 
the legislative system under which it exists. Such, in a word, is the 
social side of saloon life as it presents itself today in ali of our Amer- 
ican cìties." 

Upon this exhibit Mr. Calkins remarks that "it goes without 
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saying that the liquor dealers are iiot the proper persons to ha^ e 
charge of the social life of our American working people, and that 
the liquor saloon is not the proper place for the social instìnct to 
fiud its satisfaction. The saloon/' he says, "stands at the same time 
for the source of the city's crime and the center of much of its social 
life. This first part of this statement few will question. That the 
latter part is also true will become apparent to anybody who wìil 
carefully examine the saloon as it exists and then will search for 
other existing agencies which are performing anything like the 
same social service. They are not to be found. As yet adequate 
substitutes for the social benefits which thousands of people actually 
derive daily from the saloons bave not been developed. It is to 
this problem that the experience, the wisdom, and the wealth of 
those interested in social progress must now be directed." 

The value of Mr. Calkins' testimony to the beneficient character 
of the existing saloons will long and increasingly command the ap- 
preciation and gratitude of adherents of the Christ Gospel of social 
justice, which through ali the ages of faith churches of every name 
have turned their back upon. But for the problem of crime ^Ir. 
Calkins speaks upon impressions which disable him from just judg- 
ment, since the question is not of the historic liquor dealer and the 
existing saloon, but of the case which reform may be expected to 
create. It is deplorable to a degree that so capable an inquirer and 
so conscientious a reporter should come at the supreme problem 
of human society with vision blurred to the extent shown in the 
following statement: 

'*The negative approach to the problem is by the legislative 
repression of the social side of the saloon life. Can a system of 
liquor legislation be devised which shall extirpate the social fune- 
tion of the saloons? This question may safely be answered in the 
affirmative. Experimentation in liquor legislation has developed 
a system under which liquor selling may be made as prosaic as 
any retail grocery business, and a saloon as devoid of social attrae- 
tions as a dry goods store. It would be possible to place upon the 
statute books of ali our cities without delay a liquor law which 
would eflfectually annihilate the social features of the saloon. 

The cardinal principle in such legislation is the removal of the 
element of profit from the sale of liquor. Here we may say the root 
of the whole matter rests. Once permit men to sell liquor for the 
money they can make out of it, and the attractiveness and social feat- 
ures of the saloon life are bound to follow. With an eye to larger 
profits the dealer will seek by every imaginable method to stimulate 
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liis sales. It will not be possible for the state by subsequent legisla- 
tion appreciably to diminish the social attractiveness of the saloons 
when once the fatai error has been made of delivering over to men 
the liquor monopoly for money-making purposes. Under a low 
license system the saloons multiply, and enter into lively competi- 
tion with each other, and thus increase in attractiveness. If the 
State imposes a high license, then the saloon keeper not only has 
to pay the expenses of rental and wares and services, but in addi- 
tion he has to pay to the State from $i,ooo to $2,000, and he 
must make his profit beside. The State cannot expect its treas- 
ury to be reimbursed, and at the same time demand that the liquor 
dealers abstain from their methods of increasing their income. 
There is no way of diminishing the social activity of the saloon so 
long as liquor selling and money getting are put together in the 
same system. 

The retention of the element of profit is the objection to exist- 
ing systehis of governmental control of the liquor traffic. 

But with a scheme of low license, of wide distribution of licenses 
to sell, and of saloons under church and charity direction, there 
can be no question of annihilating the social features of the saloon. 
After a review of schemes more or less doubtful Mr. Calkins finally 
says : 

*'Another pian has been suggested. It has been proposed that 
temperance saloons recognize the demand for alcoholic stimulant as 
legitimate, and provide good beer and light wines to be sold with 
discretion and with no attempt to mak« profit This pian U alrwdy 
ili operation in England. The Bishop of Chester and other influen- 
tial persons organized in 1897 ^^e People's Restaurant House Asso- 
ciation, the aim of which is to establish canteens and refreshment 
houses at large public works where liquor shall be distributed under 
right conditions. 

*'This association, which has done good work in England on 
what we may well believe to be right principles, has not been syste- 
matically initiated in America. Yet it may be said to present a 
practicable pian for proceeding at once to better the conditions 
under which intoxicants are sold without waiting for further legis- 
lation. 

*'It will fall to churches, temperance organizatìons, and private 
philanthropies that are not looking for a return on capital invèsted, 
to form lunch-room or coffee-house associations, and to plant lunch 
rooms or restaurants in localities where saloons are abundant and 
wbere the saloon free lunch is drawing ali the trade." But why 
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not say to form saloons of the tight type in place of those of wrong 
type? 

Headlights of New Knowledge. 

For research in the highest degree worthy of respect the voi- 
umes on "The Liquor Problem" undertaken by "The Committee of 
Fifty" come as near as any report of investigations yet made to 
an up-to-date review of questions which are equally difficult and 
important. From the volume published as ''A Summary of Investi- 
gations Conducted by the Committee of Fifty," the following testi- 
monies are drawn: 

The Physiology of Alcohol. 

''The ultimate effects upon man of the moderate use of alcoholic 
drinks cannot be ascertained with much accuracy for short periods 
of time. We have no trustworthy data as to the proportion of total 
abstainers, occasionai drinkers, regular moderate drinkers, and pos- 
itively intemperate persons in the United States. From éuch infor- 
mation as we have, it seems probable that of the adult males in this 
country not more than 20 per cent, are total abstainers, and not 
more than 5 per cent, are positively intemperate in the sense that 
they drink to such excess as to cause evident injury to health. Of 
the remaining 75 per cent., the majority, probably at least 50 per 
cent, of the whole, are occasionai drinkers, while the remaining 25 
per cent, might, perhaps, be classed as regular moderate drinkers. 
In the majority of these occasionai drinkers and in many of the reg;- 
ular moderate drinkers, such as those whose drinking is limited to 
one or two glasses of wine at dinner or of beer at the end of the day, 
no especial eifect upon the health seems to be observed either by 
themselves or by their physicians." 

*'The regular moderate drinkers use mainly light wines ; the occa- 
sionai drinkers chiefly whiskey and beer. 

"Men use alcoholic drinks mainly because of their effect on 
mental action, and especially upon the emotional faculties. The 
taste and odor of the drink, its stimulating action on the digestive 
tract, the circulation, etc, are minor considerations affecting the 
preference for particular forms of drink. Sometimes the use of such 
drinks is due to a special desire to increase intensity of conscious- 
ness, — more often it is due to a desire for the sedative and quieting 
action which wine or beer, taken with dinner at the end of the day's 
work, exert upon mental tension or sensations of bodily fatigue. 

"The question as to the amount of alcoholic drinks which can 
be used freely by the average adult without producing bad results 
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is a difficult one, because individuals differ greatly in their suscepti- 
bilities to injurious effects from such drinks. It seems probable that 
there is such an average permissible quantity of alcohol, the mini- 
mum estimate of which is a glass of wine or a pint of beer in the 
twenty-four hours. The English standard, as formulated by Anstie" 
is the equivalent of one and one-half (i>^) ounces of absolute alcohol 
per day, or about three ounces of whiskey, or half a bottle of claret 
or Rhine wine, or four glasses of beer, it being understood that this 
is to be taken only at lunch and dinner, and that the whiskey is to be 
well diluted. 

"At least one-third of an ounce of alcohol, diluted to ten per 
cent., must be taken before any departure from the normal course 
can be detected in the average adult, and while the effects vary with 
the dose, it has yet to be shown that harm is done when the dose is 
less than that required to produce an effect in psychological and 
physiological tests of divergence from the normal. 

"If ali substances known to be injurious in large doses are to be 
entirely given up on the assumption that small doses are also in- 
jurious, then ali condiments and spices must be removed from our 
tables. Even sugar in concentrated solution is a powerful celi poi- 
son. Certain poisons are normally present in our tissues in such 
quantities that they subserve no harmful but rather a beneficiai pur- 
pose. Such are the active principles of the thyroid gland and of the 
suprarenal capsules, both of which are far more powerful poisons 
than alcohol; that is, their lethal dose is several hundred times 
smaller. 

"There are good grounds for believing that alcohol itself is al- 
ways being produced in small quantities in the course of bacterial 
fermentation in the intestinal canal, that it is, in fact,normally pre- 
sent in the healthy orgànism. 

'Tn the table showing the proportion of alcohol present in cer- 
tain drinks, there are included a few of the so-called patent medi- 
cines which bave a large sale in the New England States. It will 
be seen that some of these drinks, under the names of bitters, celery 
compound, sarsaparilla, etc, contain a greater percentage of alcohol 
than ordinary wines and beers and are consumed in quantities so 
large that they must be classified as beverages rather than as medi- 
cines, under which name they are commonly sold. As as exemple, 
it may be stated that 300,000 bottles of Ayer's Sarsaparilla are sold 
annually in Massachusetts, and as this contains 21.5 per cent, of al- 
cohol^ by weight, it is clear that many people are partaking pretty 
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freely of an alcoholic drink without, perhaps, being aware of it.* 

"The sale of these beverages is greater in those States having 
prohibitory liquor laws than in those not having them, and their 
popularity is due almost entirely to the stimulating effects of the 
alcohol which they contain." 

"In view of what is known as to the effects of the moderate or 
occasionai use of alcoholic drinks upon man, much of the methods 
and substance of the so-called scientific temperance instruction in 
the public schools is unscientific and undesirable. It is not in accord 
with the opinions of a large majority of the leading physiologists of 
Europe is shown by the statement printed on page i8, volume i, of 
the report of the Physiological Aspects of the Liquor Problem. 
This appears to us to be a matter of grave importance. 

"It is not desirable to attempt to give systematic instruction io 
ali children in the primary schools on the subject of the action of 
alcohol or of alcoholic drinks. 

"This teaching should not be made a special, isolated matter, 
but should be a part of some elementary instruction in physiology 
and hygiene, and ali that is really useful and desirable can be giveii 
in a brief time, equivalent to a few lessons, following the lessons on 
food, and in this connection the fact should be emphasized that there 
is such a thing as intemperance in food as well as in drink, the forni- 
er not infrequently leading to the latter.. 

"It should not be taught that the drinking of one or two glasses 
of beer or wine by a grown-up person is very dangerous, for it is 
not true, and many of the children know by their own home exper- 
ience that it is not true. 

"In looking at the liquor problem from an educational point of 
view, one is impressed with the fact that many of those who are seek- 
ing to reform the drinking habits of the community by educational 
methods bave failed to grasp the true educational nature of the tem- 
perance movement, a movement which, to be of permanent value» 
must be based upon a strengthening and upbuilding of the charac- 
ter of the individuai, and not upon the amount and nature of the in- 
formation imparted with regard to the physiologicacl action of 
alcohol. With the terrible effects of the abuse of alcoholic drinks 
constantly before one's eyes, it is of comparatively little importance 



*Paine's Celery Compound 17. 

*Ayer's Sarsaparilla 21.5 

*Hood's Sarsaparilla 15.8 

*Greene's Nervura 14,2 
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what one believes about the physiologìcal action of alcohol on diges- 
tion or on beat production. On the other band, the presence in 
every community of a large number of healthy and vigorous individ- 
uals for whom a small amount of alcohol forms a ponion of their 
daily diet makes it impossible to take seriously the statements, too 
frequently made, as to the danger of indulging in a single glass of 
wine or beer. 

"No one can doubt that the abuse of alcohol constltutes a threat 
to our civilization, and that the history of mankind would bave been 
very differently recorded had it been possible to eliminate ali the 
crime, misery, and disease directly or indirectly traceable to alcoholic 
excess. It is no wonder, then, if thoughtful people, the world over, 
are engaged in vigorously combating this terrible social evil. Among 
the various agencies employed in conducting this campaign, the edu- 
cation of school chiFdren is, in this country, the one to which those 
engaged in the total abstinence propaganda bave attached especial 
importance. In nearly ali the States and Territories of the Union 
instruction in the physiological action of alcohol has been made 
compulsory, and, where text-books are used, they are usually made 
to accord with extreme total abstinence views. They are, more- 
over, often openly "indorsed and approved" by a well-known power- 
ful total abstinence society. So powerful has been the pressure 
which this organization has been able to exert upon school commit- 
tees that publishers often find it difficult to sell text-books which are 
not thus indórsed. 

"With regard to these educational methods, it is important to 
observe that they receive little or no support from the members of 
the medicai profession, who by their training are especially quali- 
fied to judge of the accuracy and value of the statements as to the 
physiological action of alcohol which form the important features of 
the text-books in question. 

"Of the practical results of such instruction the teachers them- 
selves are, of course, the best judges, and, as far as they bave been 
consulted, the weight of their testimony is emphatically opposed 
to the so-called "Scientific Temperance Instruction*' as now given 
in our schools. 

"Now there is no reason to doubt that physicians and teachers 
are as anxious to check the evils of intemperance as are the most 
strenuous advocates of total abstinence, and it is, therefore, highly 
important to discover, if possible, some common ground upon which 
they and ali other educated and intelligent people may take their 
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Stand in working out an educational scheme relating to the physio- 
logical action of alcohol." 

Vice and Crime From Use of Liquor. 

"The effects of intemperance in promoting vice and crime are 
often mixed with the effects of many other causes, such as unhealthy 
occupations, bad lodgings, poor food, and inherited disabilities ; and 
it is very difficult to disentangle intemperance as a cause from other 
causes of vice, crime, and pauperismi' 

''Ali restrictions on the licensed saloons have a tendency to de- 
velop illicit selling; but much experience has proved that illicit sell- 
ing cannot get a large development by the side of licensed selling, 
if the police administration be at ali effective. It is only in regions 
where prohibition prevails that illicit selling assumes large propor- 
tions." 

"Of course we ali know that drunkenness is bad. We ali know 
of families ruined by the dissipation of their breadwinner. Such 
general facts are not to be sought for in such a study. Nevertheless, 
in spite of the vigorous efforts of nearly a century, the liquor prob- 
lem is stili with us. We know that, in spite of very drastic laws, the 
liquor law which will really seriously check intemperance is stili to 
be discovered. This, at least, may be taken as the result of the in- 
vestigation of the Legislative Sub-committee, which, after a most 
through stud}^ culminated in a negative conclusion. We know that 
the efforts made by moral and religious agencies, great as have been 
their successes in individuai cases, have not solved the problem." 

"The total product of ali kinds of liquors in 1890 was $289,775,- 
639, of which $182,731,622 was represented by malt liquors, $104,197,- 
869 by distilled liquors, and $2,846,148 by vinous liquors (p. 2J^, 
The capital invested in the liquor traffic of ali kinds was estìmated 
in 1896 at over $957,000,000 (p. 50), of which 59 per cent, was found 
in the retail trade exclusively, and 15 per cent, in the retail trade 
combined with some other business. The total revenue coUected 
in 1896 by the Federai Government, States, counties, and cities, was 
about $183,213,124 (p. 65). It is estimated that no less than 191,519 
proprietors of establishments are interested in different forms of the 
liquor traffic, and that they employ 241,755 persons. A great many 
of these people devote only a part of their time to the liquor traffic. 
It is estimated that it would have required 172,931 emplo3'ees to 
carry on the business, if they had devoted their entire time to it 
(p. 51). Adding together the employees and the proprietors, we 
thus learn that the liquor traffic suffices to give employment to over 
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364,ocx) persons, and if we assume that each of these breadwinners 
maintains on the averàge a family of four persons besides himself, 
we bave a sum total of over 1,800,000 persons deriving their support 
directly from the manufacture of and traffic in intoxicants, entirely 
apart from the farmers who produce the raw material, and the trans- 
portation agencies which transport it. This would represent a popu- 
lation as great as the combined population of New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island, and Connecticut in 1890, and would be about 
three quarters of the population of the colonies at the time of the 
revolt against Great Britain. These fìgures give us some idea of the 
magnitude of the economie interests represented by the trafile." 

*^It was claimed, a generation ago by De Cerando, who wrote in 
1839, that 75 per cent, of the pauper cases in the United States were 
caused by drink, while Charles Loring Brace says that two-thirds of 
the crime of every city are due to drink. A somewhat similar esti- 
mate is made by Mr. Boies, who says that alcohol is the direct or in- 
direct cause of 75 per cent, of ali crimes, and 50 per cent, of ali the 
sufferings endured on account of poverty. 

On the other band, more recent investigations place the percent- 
age, as a rule, very much lower. Mr. Charles Booth, in bis mon- 
umentai investigation into the population of East London, concludes 
that about 14 per cent, of the poverty in classes A and B of bis in- 
vestigation, and 13 per cent, in classes C and D, may be attributed to 
liquor. In bis study of pauper cases in the workhouse of Stepney, 
he attributes 15 per cent, to drink and immorali ty. 

*'Most of the fìgures hitherto published for our country fall short 
even of this. The fìgures quoted by Professor Warner from various 
charity organization societies range from 21.9 per cent, to 4.9 per 
cent., but in only two cases out of twelve go above 14 per cent. The 
cases collected by the New York Charity Organization Society- in 
1897 show 13 per cent, of liquor cases, while similar societies in 
Baltimore and six other cities yielded about 6 per cent. Stili 
smaller are the fìgures in Germany. The great investigation made 
in 1885 into the causes of pauperism by the Imperiai Statistical Bu- 
reau claimed that in only 2 per cent, of the cases could the pauper- 
ism be attributed to the use of liquor, while Dr. Boehmert's study 
of *JJ German cities gave the result as 1.3 per cent. As between 
these extremes of 1.3 per cent, on the one band and 75 per cent, on 
the other, where does the truth He?" 

"The study of crime oflFers peculiar difficulties. Crime cannot 
be attributed to a single cause as easily as poverty. This fact has 
necessitated a somewhat complicated method of classifìcation, under 
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which we have endeavored to ascertain, not only how far intemper- 
ance was a cause of crime, but also now far it was a first, second, or 
third cause, and also how far it was found combined with other 
leading causes, notably unfavorable environment and lack of indus- 
triai training, in bringing about crime. 

"The danger of making sweeping statements with regard to 
intemperance as a cause of crime is nowhere better illustrated than 
in this section of our investigation, and the reader cannot be too 
strongly urged to study carefully for himself the tables and the ex- 
planation of them given.* 

"The investigation covered 13,402 convicts in seventeen prisons 
and reforrnatories scattered throughout twelve States. It was con- 
ducted with great care, in many instances by the chaplains, in others 
by the superintendents of the institutions in question. Of the total 
iiumber of cases thus investigated, it appeared that intemperance fig- 
ured as one of the causes of crime in nearly 50 per cent. It was, how- 
ever, a first cause in only 31 per cent. While, therefore, intemperance 
appears to contribute to crime in nearly half the cases investigated 
by US, a result which is strikingly confirmed by the investigation of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics for that State, it was 
almost always only one of several causes, and appeared as a leading 
cause in less than a third, and as the sole cause in but 16 per cent." 

Aspects of the Saloon. 

"The evils of excessive drinking are well recognized, and yet 
the saloons seerti to flourish in spite of these evils. We must, there- 
fore, analyze the saloon, as we have analyzed the statistics of pau- 
perism and crime, and endeavor to learn its true nature. The re- 
ports which have been made for us in several large cities, especially 
Chicago, New York, Boston, and San Francisco, concur in showing 
that the saloon, though supplying the means of intemperance, is 
not exclusively devoted to this purpose. Its character differs natur- 
ally with the locality in which it is situated, and with the nationality 
and occupation of its patrons, but it generally attracts custom by 
ministering to the social wants of the poor man. Here he finds 
companionship, recreation, literature, even kindness, and help in 
trouble. \\'hat more naturai than that he should become its patron, 
even though the desire for drink may not be very strong? This is 
seen in the fact that saloons flourish among nationalities like the 
Jews in New York, which are noted for their moderation. 



*In the larger work. 
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"The fact tliat the saloon is more than a mere drinking place, 
and that it supplies many legitimate wants besides the craving for 
intoxication, shouid be frankly recognized, and ought to be of help 
to those who are engaged in practical efforts to counteract the evils 
of intemperance." 

"The large interests represented by the capital invested in the 
production and sale of liquors and the large number of persons who 
<^fain their livelihood in connection with it do not necessarily repre- 
sent a force working for intemperance. They certainly indicate, 
however, some measure of the resistance which must be encountered 
in any effort to abolish or restrict the use of liquor, and they explain 
the success with which radicai reformatory measures are often 
thwarted. Yet these figures, formidable as they are, are not alto- 
j^ether discouraging. The largest interests are represented by the 
least alcoholic beverages. In 1890 the manufacture of malt liquors 
i^ave employment to 34,800 persons and yielded a product of $182,- 
731,622: the manufacture of distilled liquors employed but 5,343 
persons and yielded a product of but $104,197,869. In 1900 the 
value of malt liquors had increased to $237,269,713, and the persons 
engaged in their production to 46,685, while the value of distilled 
liquors had fallen to $96,798,443, and the producers to 4,383. And 
ii we look at the consumption of liquors for a series of years, we 
fìnd a marked decline in the more alcoholic varieties. It is, unfortu- 
nately, no longer true, as it was in 1896, that the per capita con- 
sumption of distilled liquors in the United States is declining, the 
amount having risen from i.oi gallons in 1896 to 1.46 in 1903. But 
in 1840 the average was 2.52 gallons per capita. On the other hand, 
the consumi:)tion of malt liquors has risen from 1.36 gallons per 
capita in 1840 to 18.04 ì" 1903- Thus we find a graduai substitution 
of lighter for stronger drinks. 

'*This does not seem to be fortuitous. There are very powerful 
economie forces which almost compel moderation in modem indus- 
try. It does not seem too optimistic to say that a complete change 
has taken place in the habits of the w^age-earning class since the 
early part of the century/' 

"It cannot be without interest to those who are especially active 
in the use of moral agencies of reform to learn that these agencies 
may often be powerfully reinforced by economie considerations. 
Otir investigation shows, as we believe, that economie forces are 
already working in the direction of moderation which need but be 
stimulated and directed to become effective allies of the moral agen- 
cies which are attacking the evils of fhe liquor habit.'* 
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^ The Questions of Remedy. 

"As regards the great body of drinkers in saloons, it seems 
hardly an exaggeration to say that the whole strength of the liquor 
traffic lies in the weakness of human nature on its social side. 

**The study of the legislative aspects shows how inadequate, 
if not worse, is mere statutory prohibition : how it fails to touch any 
spring of evil; and how at best it can but support some remediai 
treatment based upon something other than legislation; something 
that finds deeper and sound hold in human nature on its social side. 

"Obviously, the questions of remedy resolve themselves to two : 
those which are palliative of the visible evils that afflict or threaten 
society and tend to minimize and remove them as far as possible 
by some method and degree of repression, and those which go deep- 
er and seek to remove the source of the evil by the redemption of 
human nature, procuring its action on a right ethical piane. In our 
mixed American communities, it is in the large and in a very definite 
sense a locai problem, in that its aspects of evil and its remediai 
treatment vary with the character of the population, and what may 
be suited to or practicable under one set of conditions involving 
race, temperament, industriai, economie, and social conditions, may 
require much modification applied to different conditions. It there- 
fore becomes practically impossible to dogmatize with universal ac- 
ceptance, or to formulate rules of procedure everywhere equally 
applicable. 

*To one observant of the manifold degredations and distresses 
caused by drink, and moved by divinely human pity and indigna- 
tion alike to remedy the same, one of the greatest trials and diffi- 
culties is the necessary combination of patience with labor, the due 
mingling of discretion and zeal. The apostolic wrath that would 
have called down the consuming fire from heaven seems none too 
hot. But there can be no doubt that, however definite the aim or 
howcver severe the ultimate standard of the temperance reformer. 
so far at least as the eflFective action of the community within its 
proper lines of duty and right is concerned, he must be a more or 
less patient opportunist. He must move by such steps as are for 
the moment practicable, and from the secure basis of a recognized 
good so attained move forward to the next attainable better: the 
proper steps and their proper order being questions dependent on 
many locally varying considerations." 
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BOOK FIRST. 



How Massachusetts Held a Grand Inquest on Prohibition in 1867. 

The Petitions against state Prohibition in Massachusetts during 
the months of January, February, and March, 1867, remain a monu- 
mentai instance of knowledge and wisdom, justice and humanity, 
applied to solution by Commonwealth law of the drink problem. 

Plearings given, for four days in each week, from February igth 
to Aprii 3d, brought out the testimony of more than 120 witnesses, 
of whom John A. Andrew, as counsel for 30,000 voters of Massachu- 
setts, said: 

'*They are of nearly ali professions, and callings, men of learned 
pursuits and those devoted to the cares of busy life, scholars, clergy- 
men, and statesmen, cultivators in the various sciences, and of wide 
renown, men of venerable years, and those of younger age. They 
are of the metropolis, the interior, the mountains of Berkshire, the 
valley of the Connecticut, the shores of Essex, the Islands and the 
Cape. They represent every phase of industry, of philanthropy, and 
of wisdom." 

Twelve of the most eminent names of Harvard University, a 
list which cannot be duplicated today, and nineteen occupants of 
Boston pulpits, with an array of Commonwealth names in law, 
divinity, medicine, and charity, attested the desirfe of Massachusetts 
to repeal her experiment of prohibition. 

''A Judicious License Law" Demanded. 

As against Prohibition the 30,000 petitioners of 1867 asked for 
^*enactment of a judicious license law for the re^ulation and control 
of the sale of spirituous and fermented liquors in the Common- 
wealth ;'* also for **such changes in existing laws concerning the sale 
of wines and liquors as shall allow inn-keepers to supply the wants 
of the guests of their houses, yet under such excise and regulation 
and subject to such supervision as shall be deemed needful for Ihe 
public good;" and further from the State College of Pharmacy, 
'representing that under the statutes in force it was impossible to 
legally conduct the business and perform its duties to the medicai 
profession and the sick, and praying for such amendment of the 
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law as that apothecaries may be enabled to conduct their business 
in a legai manner." 

Pica Against Prohibition by Ex-Gov. John A. Andrew. 

The argument of John A. Andrew, which closed the hearing on 
the 3d of Aprii, was not only the voice of statesmanship second to 
none the Commonwealth has ever known, but a digest of wise testi- 
monies, of just counsels, of eloquent appeals, in regard to the use 
of alcoholic beverages, and the human rights wantonly disregarded. 
and ruthlessly trampled on, by Prohibition. 

It is proposed in these pages to gather out of the eloquent mas- 
terpiece of Mr. Andrew the strong points of bis argument, with 
such addition of facts, testimonies, and reasonings as are suggested 
by experience and study during the forty years since the Common- 
wealth overthrew Prohibition by a tremendous majority. 

No-License Victory an Economie and Moral Disaster. 

As a participator in the anti-prohibition campaign in Massachu- 
setts of 1867, the present writer, with forty years further observa- 
tion and study, could not but regard the No-License victory of 
December gth last in Worcester as an economie and moral disaster: 
a miscarriage the worst possible of temperance zeal and energy ; not 
a temperance, not a moral reform, not a philanthropic victory at 
ali, — but a victory of the slums, the worst low groggery interests. 
pulled off with the aid of the best church and society endeavors to 
serve temperance by enforced closing of saloons. No lesson of half 
a century of varied experience is more certain and decisive than the 
agreement of extreme prohibition and the worst groggery interests 
in wanting No-License, and the need, for temperance, for suppres- 
sion the utmost possible of the excesses more or less promoted by 
saloons, and of social uplift where it is most needed, of saloon regu- 
lation under Commonwealth law repressive of evil but not inimicai 
to freedom. 

Monstrously Unjust and Unwise Denial of Freedom. 

The wrong of a step in public policy which suppresses ali sup- 
ply of ale, beer, and light wine to great numbers of good citizens in 
our restaurants and hotels, and at the same time promotes a vast 
low groggery trade in, and domestic use of, distilled spirits, could 
not well be greater. 

There is no more reason for suppressing the use of ale, beer and 
light wines than there is for suppressing the use of tea, coffee anci 
ice water. The extreme of No-License attempted in Worcester 
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under the existing law and the vote of December last is a monstrous 
violation not only of just rights of a vast number, but of common 
sense and good judgment. 

I did my utmost forty years ago, as the minister of the First 
Parish in Medford, to secure the overthrow of state prohibition be- 
cause I thought prohibition ineflfective for temperance and in every 
way ill-judged, and today the case is far clearer than it was then, 
that what we want is a reasonable temperance, and that an extreme 
of prohibition defeats this every time. 

What Worcester wants in the near future, and for definite per- 
manence of good government, is to maintain municipal administra- 
tion of high character, and under such government give restricted 
freedom in drink the same as in food. To draw the line against the 
evils of freedom does not require a monstrous suppression of table 
rights in public eating places, which are no more rum hells than 
the churches themselves. 

Legitimate Restaurant Service Suppressed. 

There could hardly be a more remarkable example of wanton 
injury recklessly inflicted, against every principle' of justice and 
humanity, than the blow dealt to the Zaeder high class restaurant 
in Worcester by the combined Xo-License efforts of the prohibition 
zealots and groggery interests. The brothers Julius C. and Fred J. 
Zaeder inherited from their father, Benjamin Zaeder, a German 
saloon interest of exceptionally good character. Under the man- 
agement of Mr. Julius Zaeder the business was radically changed 
from a place for German drink to a thoroughly high class place for 
food of the best quality with expert kitchen and table service, mak- 
ing the drink element secondary. During the last two years Mr. 
Zaeder has spent very heavily of his own money, a good many 
thousands, to perfect his equipment for high class banquet service 
to 'private parties, patrons who come to him for special dinners and 
suppers with no more reference to wine, ale, or beer than their 
home custom has made familiar. An inflexible promoter of social 
purity, Mr. Zaeder invariably insisted on proprieties the same as 
those of the best Worcester homes. The extent to which the tra- 
ditions of the place are not only those of first class hotels but 
are specially German, makes service of food without wine, ale, or 
beer to a very large extent impracticable, — a half service not accept- 
able to the great majority of patrons. Hence a great falling off of 
busin'^ss, and an enormous loss in a business as legitimate as any 
other, and very exceptionally respectable. 
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Honest and Honorable Merchant Interests Overthrown. 

Among recent improvements in Mechanic Street, Worcester, 
calculated to make it the best aveniie of communication between the 
Railway Station and Main Street, one of the most considerable has 
been the erection by the E. S. Pierce Company of a new building^ 
for their wine and spirits trade, at a cost of $50,000. June gth, 1908, 
the head of the firm, Mr. E. S. Pierce, had been in the business in 
Worcester for thirty-three years, a business amounting to $300,000 
a year, with the prospect of increase to be expected from large 
investment in improved facilities for trade operations. As a mer- 
chant and citizen Mr. Pierce had met every demand of the law and 
of general public interest, and was as legitimately counting upon a 
future of trade as any of the merchants in dry goods, clothing, boots 
and shoes, or coffee, tea, meat, and tobacco. Like* ali high-minded 
merchants in wine and spirits, he deplored the existence of a class 
of hardened, degraded drinkers, and the stili worse class of wretched 
caterers of cheap poisons to such drinkers, whose opportunity comes, 
or by them is believed to come, under No-License. The experience 
of a third of a century had shown him two important aspects of the 
liquor question, first, that the ministers, churches, and prohibition 
zealots, with ali their sincerity, enthusiasm, and energy, do not 
make votes to any appreciable extent, beyond their own lines as 
regular opponents of license; and, second, that the swing of any 
considerable body of voters, sufficient to carry an election, as that 
of December loth, 1907, was carried in Worcester, is-always effected, 
first, and in large part, by parties whose ^fforts to secure a license 
had not met with success; second, by the considerable number of 
other persons who, in one way or another, had a grievance against 
the existing license situation ; and, third, by the large class of hard- 
ened, degraded drinkers who had as soon depend on the low grog- 
gery system as on the license system. The No-License gain in 
license wards last December was 789, maklng a difference of 1538 
in the election, and more than accounting for the No-License ma- 
jority. It was a slump to conditions desired by the worst elements 
of the community. The legitimate and honorable liquor interest 
was overthrown by the desperate, degraded interests taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity that was created by ill-advised prohibition 
fanaticism. 

On the part of prohibition voters, putting their church, moral 
reform, and philanthropic pretentions into the most manifest co- 
-operative alliance with the favorers of illicit sale, the promoters of 
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abuse of liquor at its worst, and even ordinary inevitable use of 
liquors made a good deal worse by the No-License conditions, no 
scandal could be greater, no miscarriage of judgment and zeal more 
deplorable. The honest and honorable wine and spirits merchant, 
incidentally involved in a year's destruction of business interests/ 
while the worst forni of the evils of drink are specially promoted. 

Unfortunate Physiological Ignorance. 

It is unfortunate that the physiology of intoxication has never 
been correctly taught, and that prohibition advocates should be in 
consequence unable to understand that when alcoholic beverages 
make men unable to walk straight and ready to fall down and go to 
sleep, the appearance which is naturally pronounced disgusting does 
not signify of necessity anything very different from the effect of 
ether, of eating heavily so far as being made sleepy is concerned ; 
and that the average of in jury from excess in eating, which no one 
pretends to interfere with, is far beyond that of any ordinary getting 
drunk. The drink declares itself to observation more unpleasantly, 
but the food declares itself more dangerously. Indigestion from 
excess in eating is a far more frequent cause of death than drunk- 
enness. 

It is to the last degree un just to fasten a peculiar guilt on errors 
with drink, when other errors having eyen worse results pass un- 
challenged by the law, and even by instruction are very little no- 
ticed. Under the existing reign of ignorance and misapprehension 
the fresh air craze is doing more fatally effective harm than the 
drink passion is doing. The appalling record of New York city of 
6434 deaths from pneumonia, besides 5493 from consumption, in 
eleven months, and the deaths for the first week of December for 
these two diseases at the rate of nearly forty thousand a year 
(39,468), consumption 337, and pneumonia 422, for the one week, 
is immensely beyond any ravages of the drink evil, bad as these are. 
There is more need a hundred times in Worcester of showing 
people how not to take cold, and what to do upon taking cold, than 
there is of amending in a just and proper way the evils of drink. 

Relentless Calvinistic Fanaticism. 

In a large part the no-license spirit is that of relentless Calvin- 
ism, asserting itself with very inadequate regard for justice, kind- 
ness, and good will towards the evil as well as the good. Under 
English law no license duly paid for through perhaps many years 
can be taken away without compensation, and ruthless robbing thou- 
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sands of wage earners of their livelihood is impossible. The only 
just, judicious, and humane thing is to appeal to the legislature for 
such change in the law as will put the whole matter of drink upon 
a basis possible to be established without wrong done, and favor- 
able to gains for temperante without cruel, as well as unwise, viola- 
tion of human rights. 

A Crusade Against Justice. 

It was promptly announced for Worcester, after the No-License 
victory of December last, that the citizens no-license committee of 
fifty had provided for a committee of five charged with the duty oi 
preparing a pian of campaign for the enforcement of the no-license 
law after the first of May. This committee, it was stated, **will 
delve into the no-license law as it will apply to Worcester and work 
out some pian for campaigning for its enforcement to the letter.*' 

If this meant action either favorable to permanent reform, 
or based in reasonable respect for justice, mercy and truth, no one 
could fail to rejoice in the prospect. 

As a matter of fact it means nothing of the kind. The letter of 
the law is extreme injustice to vested interests which are as legiti- 
mate as any other, and in proportion as zeal for its enforcement suc- 
ceeds there will be a swing backward of the pendulum at the earliest 
opportunity. 

It is in the interest of temperance, even more than of justice to 
rights trampled on by no-license carried to the utmost extreme of 
tho letter of the law, to lose no time in organizing an appeal to the 
legislature for chang^s in the state law under which municipal action 
can be taken with a view to mitigating the utterly unrighteoiis, 
un just and cruel situation which the letter of the present law creates. 

"Scribes, Pharisees and Hypocrites." 

It is one of the mysteries of human nature that prohibition of 
a freedom which is for the most part as legitimate as any other, 
should make good men fiercely hysterical beyond ali truth, decency 
and judgment. But from the day that the "Scribes, Pharisees and 
Hypocrites" of his time hounded the great Master of good teaching 
to his crucifixion, confident that pious service of God required it, 
pious beat against things either really wrong or supposed to be 
wrong, has made this mistake, and undoubtedly will continue to 
make it, until churches understand where they are at better a good 
deal than they commonly do. 

Organized for communion behind closed doors, churches of 
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Protestants are not the schools of humanity which,. under the law 
and spirit of Christ, thcy should be, aiid when from them there issue 
fomenters of disturbance, expecting to cudgel and coerce some class 
of outsiders, the spectacle is humiliating. 

It is a curious fact that the church whìch has no use for hell 
as a religious motive, is foremost of ali in giving the identical thing 
to dissenters from the prohibition creed. 

The whole case of drinks and drunkenness can be dealt with 
now, under new light from the physiology of the animai system, 
Avith facts and arguments greatly more effective than the familiar 
ones for promoting temperance by persuasion, and at the same time 
absolutely conclusive of the utter wrong of prohibitive abridgment 
of freedom, the same for drink as for food. 

Temperance Progress Hindered by Prohibition. 

The present writer left a Unitarian pulpit near Boston over 
forty years ago on the question of "Temperance Without Prohibi- 
tion," and the bigots who stoned him the best they could then are 
stili with US. State prohibition had proved a crude mistake, and 
we overthrew it by a very great majority. But neither law nor 
instruction bave made any real approach since that to a truly just 
and wise solution of the drink problem. 

The matter is urgent, and the year before us ought to see under 
way vsrork calculated to set in motion a movement of reformation of 
the sadly wrong system now in operation. 

The crime at the bottom of the whole situation is ^bat of fanati- 
cism out with a knife against members of the legislature who yield 
an unwilHng support to the present law, partly under coercion and 
partly because the wiser and easier path has not been pointed out. 
It is up to Cambridge, Lynn, and Worcester to lead in undoing the 
evi! work of intemperate temperance, and in setting an example 
adapted at once to promote reasonable temperance and to safeguard 
rights of freedom now ruthlessly trodden under foot. 
No-License in Worcester Impossible of Permanent Maìntenance. 

Whatever may be done in Worcester under no-license voted for 
one year, there is the greatest doubt whether the same vote can be 
repeated at the next election. A Swedish gentleman of exceptional 
intelligence, and ardently anxious for many years of no-license, has 
given out these words of frank statement of what the real situation 
will be found to be. He says with great force : 

"It is not a question of swinging the city year after year, just 
because the no-license vote was an overwhelmingly large one this^ 
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year. The vote in other years has proven that Heense is in the ma- 
jority with the voters of the Hne, those who vote every year with- 
out fail. Votes were cast in favor of the no-Hcense side this year 
that were cast out of spite and with little regard for the merits of 
either license or no-license. 

''Next year this spite will be removed, if for no other reason 
than because the voter has become frightened at the result of the 
no-license swing. Many voters in Worcester today are kicking 
themselves because they pleased to place a no-license vote in the 
ballot box. If I were allowed to venture an opinion I would say 
that the no-license people today bave little to rejoice over, when the 
future is taken into consideration. ^ 

"This sounds like a strong statement, but the meaning is this: 
They scgred a victory, or, better stili, a victory was scored for which 
they worked hard. Now that victory is nothing definite. It means 
that Worcester will be dry for one year, but as I said before, that 
counts as nothing. 

*'With no-license a large amount of money is taken from the 
income of the city, and this in turn means higher taxes. Here is 
where the voter scores. You can explain that the money he pays 
over the bar amounts to much more than the slight increase on a 
thousand in taxes, but he will teli you in turn that the money he 
pays over the bar brings back its equivalent. 

"The only answer to this comes under the head of a temper- 
ance lecture, and no-license was never secured by means of a tem- 
perance lecture or lectures. There has got to be something stronger 
than talk. The place no-license hits him is in the pocket and the 
place to repair the injury is in that same pocket. 

"Another argument is that the sociability of the saloon is worth 
much more than the money spent in drinks. A place warm and cozy 
where friends can talk over the news of the day and have a com- 
panionable talk. The social life appeals to more perhaps than the 
tax rate side. 

"One thing hinges upon another. No matter how strictly the 
law is enforced, the contention I make is that, deprive a man of his 
social enjoyment or hit him in his money pocket, and he will retali- 
ate by taking measures to prevent such deprivation. It is a side that 
seems to have gone without notice, and I wished to place it before 
those interested." 

This is decisive counsel, a just presentation of the real facts, dis- 
regard of which will injure temperance interests, disable churches 
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from servìce of the mass of the community, and react badly upon 
politics. 

Good City Government the First Necessity. 

The first necessity of the cities of the Commonwealth is non- 
partisan union of the best elements of the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties, to secure municipal administration on the basis of 
strong conservative suppression of evils which under corrupt politics 
have full swing. Republican administrations, even if not machine 
made, are insecure, unless they cater more or less to evil elements, 
and administrations wholly Democratic inevitably mean an over- 
weight of evil elements. In thorough non-partisan policy is the only 
hope of good city government. The cause of regulation by license 
of the sale of liquors has been wrecked by administration blind to 
wise counsels and reckless of evil tourses. 

Temperance Secured by Two Agencies. 

But none the less the aims of temperance must be carried to 
such degree of success as human nature, limitations, and circum- 
stances permit, through reliance upon two agencies, reasonable sale 
regulated by license, and influences by instruction, persuasion, and 
varied moral, social, and industriai pressure tending to abstinence, 
or to use strictly regulated by wise restraint. It is to the last de- 
gree futile to insist on total abstinence under either physiological or 
moral law. The physical necessity cannot be proven, and the moral 
duty has no basis of indisputable principle. 
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BOOK SECOND. 



Two Flagrantly False Ideas. 

Fermented and spirituous lìquors, beverages which are stimu- 
lants by reason of the alcohol which they contain, and which are of 
universal human use from experience of the need and vaine of 
stimulants, are condemned for free use and prohibited from free 
sale, under a theory which assumes and asserts two flag-rantly false 
ideas, the injurious, toxic, or poisonous operation of alcohol in drink, 
and moral obligation not to promote, permit, or fail to prohibit, the 
use, the sale, or the toleration of beverages made stimulant by the 
presence of alcohol. 

Dr. Carpenter Falsely Makes Alcohol "Essentially Poisonous." 

Dr. Carpenter, an English physiologist of some reputation, is 
quoted by the advocates of prohibition as having declared "That the 
action of alcohol upon the animai body in health is essentially pois- 
onous" ; and upon this these advocates further affirm "that whatever 
is true of the excessive use of alcohol is true also in proportionate 
degree of the moderate and occasionai use." 

These statements might be true without in the least justifying" 
interference with the vast mass of persons who cannot be convinced 
that they are true, or who are of the opinion that conditions of the 
animai system may cali for use of the exact poison which alcohol is 
supposed to be. Dr. Carpenter himself cites the case of a celebrated 
Italian, Cornaro, who from bis fortieth year to bis death restricted 
himself to a daily allowance of twelve ounces of solid food and four- 
teen ounces of wine. Of this experiment, continued for nearly sixty 
years, Dr. Carpenter says: 

"The smallest quantity of food upon which life is known to bave 
been supported with vigor during a prolonged period, is that of 
which Cornaro states himself to bave subsisted. This was no more 
than twelve ounces a day, chiefly of vegetable matter, with fourteen 
ounces of light wine, for a period of fifty-eight years." 

"Observe the proportion of wine in this diet, and then ask how 
in the face of such facts can Dr. Carpenter deny the nutritive value 
of alcohol," is the pertinent comment of Mr. G. H. Lewis, in bis 
"Physiology of Common Life." 
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Dr. Carpenter Contradicts Himself. 

And in fact Dr. Carpenter himself recedes from his extreme as- 
sertion qiioted above, in the following passage at the dose of his 
Physiology of Temperance and Total Abstinence : 

"Whilst the habitual use of alcoholic liquors, even in the most 
moderate amount, is likely (except in a few rare cases) to be in'juri- 
ous, great benefit may be derived in the treatment of disease, from 
the medicinal use of alcohol in appropriate cases." 

"Injurious" is a very diflferent matter from *'essentially poison- 
oiis," and greatly beneficiai medicinal use may bave a very large 
application. In fact, Dr. Carpenter himself comes finally to say that 
there is "a class of individuals who can scarcely be regarded as sub- 
jects of disease, but in whom the conditions are essentially different 
from those of health. These are such,'' he goes on to say, "as, from 
constitutional debility, or early habits, or some other cause that does 
net admit of specification, labor under an habitual deficiency of ap- 
petite and digestive power, even when they are living under circum- 
stances generally most favorable to vigor, and when there is no in- 
dication of disordered action in any organ, ali that is needed being 
a slight increase in the capacity for preparing the aliment which the 
body really needs. Experience affords ampie evidence that there 
are such cases, especially among those engaged in avocations which 
involve a good deal of mental activity; and that, with the assistance 
of a small but habitual allowance of alcoholic stimulants, a long life 
of active exertion may be sustained, whilst the vital powers would 
speedily fail without their aid, not for the want of direct support 
from them, but for the want of the measure of food which the system 
really needs, and which no other means seems so effectual in en- 
abling it to appropriate.... To withhold the assistance of alcoholic 
stimulants (it is in their very mildest form, such as that of botter ale, 
that they are most beneficiai), would often be to condemn the indi- 
viduals in question to a life-long debility, incapacitating them from 
ali activity of exertion in behàlf of themselves or others, and render- 
ing them susceptible to a variety of other causes of disease. For it 
seems to be the peculiar character of this condition that no other 
medicine can supply what is wanting with the same effect as a 
small quantity of an alcoholic beverage, taken with the principal 
meal of the day." 
The Scheme of Nature Provides for the Use of Alcoholic Stimulant. 

Dr. Carpenter's concession opens a door upon fields of huirtan • 
experience too many and too wide to permit treating as at ali excep- 
tional the condition for relief of which alcoholic stimuulant not only 
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may but must be supplied. The use of such stimulant is provided 
for in the scheme of nature, and the sole question needing to be 
considered is how to direct, control, and perfect this use. As Mr. 
G. H. Lewes wrote to the Westminster Review of July, ^855: **Xa 
nation known to us has ever passed into the inventive condition of 
even rudimentary civilization without discovering, and, having dis- 
covered, without largely indulging in, the stimulus of alcohol. Man 
discovers fermentation as he discovers the tea plant or the coffee 
plant." 

Prof. Johnson on the Value of Ardent Spirìts. 

An authority of just weight, ranking much higher than Dr. 
Carpenter, Prof. Johnson, author of The Chemistry of Common 
Life, bears this testimony : 

*lt is ascertained of ardent spirits. First, That they direct!} 
warm the body, and, by the changes they undergo, supply the place 
of food — of the fat and starch for example — which we usually eal. 
Hence, in Germany, a schnapps with a slice of lean dried meat. 
make a mixture like that of the starch and gluten in our bread, which 
is capable of feeding the body. Second, That they diminish the as- 
solute amount of matter usually given off by the lungs and the kìd- 
neys. They thus lessen, as tea and coffee do, the naturai waste of 
the fat and tissues, and they necessarily diminish in an equal degrec 
the quantity of ordinary food which is necessary to keep up the 
weight of the body. In other words, they have the property of 
making a given weight of food go further in sustaining the strengtii 
and bulk of the body. And, in addition to the saving of material 
thus effected, they ease and lighten the labor of the digestive organs, 
which, when the stomach is weak, is often a most valuable result." 

Alcohol "A Stimulant Food," Says Dr. Anstie. 

Dr. F. E. Anstie, in bis **Stimulants and Narcotics,' a work of 
the highest scientific authority, says of alcohol as a stimulant food, 
that it promotes "the same quiet and perfect action of the vital 
functions" which the oxygen of respiration, "the great naturai stim- 
ulus of life," promotes; and further he says: "A stimulus promotes 
or restores some naturai action, and is no more liable to be followed 
by morbid depression than is the revivifying influence of food.'* 
"Alcohol taken alone or with the addition alone of a small quantity 
of water, will prolong life greatly beyond the period at which it 
must cease if no nourishment or water only had been given. In 
acute diseases it has repeatedly supported not only life, but even 
the bulk of the body during many days of abstinence from common 
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foods; and in a few instances persons bave supported themselves 
almost solely on alcohol and inconsiderable quantities of water 
for years." 

*'We may be at a loss to explain the chemistry of its action, but 
we may safely say that it acts as a food." 

''The narcotic dose of alcohol is alone responsìble for the symp- 
toms of depressive reaction of drunkenness. Had a merely stimu- 
lant dose been administered, no depression would have occurred. 
What depression is there, as an after consequence, of a glass or two 
of wine taken at dinner, or a glass of beer taken at lunch, by a 
healthy man ? Absolutely none whatever." 

Teetotallism Produces IH Health. 

Another of the highest English authorities, Dr. William Brinton, 
in a treatise on Food and Digestion, says: 

*'If we take the customary life of those constituting the masses 
of our inhabitants of towns, it is singular how few healthy teetotal- 
lers are to be met with in our ordinary inhabitants of cities. The 
author is obliged to confess that he has hitherto met with but very 
few perfectly healthy middle-aged persons, successfully pursuing an 
arduous metropolitan calling under teetotal habits. On the other 
hand, he has known many total abstainers, whose apparently sound 
constitutions have given way with unusual rapidity when attacked 
by a casual sickness." 

Special Food Value of Alcohol. 

Some French experiments of M. M. Lallemand and others, much 
relied upon forty years ago by prohibitionists, gave no just results 
because they proved nothing mòre than the effect of narcotic doses 
of alcohol. Dr. Anstie, denying the validity of such experiments, 
and comparing alcohol with ether and chloroform, said of alcohol 
that it seems as if it "was intended to be the medicine of those ail- 
ments which are engendered of the necessary every day evils of 
civilized life, and has therefore been made attractive to the senses, 
and easily retained in the tissues, and in various ways approving it- 
self to our judgment as a food." 

An able English medicai critic of the French experiments, in a 
Cornhill magazine article of September, 1862, said: 

"It is idle to appeal to a set of imperfect chemical or physiolog- 
ical experiments, and to decide on their evidence, that we ought 
to cali alcohol a medicine or a poison, but not a food. On the part 
of the medicai profession, I think I may say that we have long since 
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begun to believe that those medicines which really do benefit our 
patients act in one way or another as foods, and that some of the 
most decidedly poisonous substances are those which offer, in the 
form of small doses, the strongest example of a true iood action. 

"On the part of alcohol, then, I venture to claim that, though 
we ali acknowledge it to be a poison if taken during health in any 
but quite restricted doses, it is also a most valuable medicine-food. 
The chemical evidence is as yet insufficient to give any complete ex- 
planation of its exact manner of action upon the system ; but the 
practical facts, are as striking as they could well be, and there can 
be no mistake about them.'* 

Judgment Pronounced By Dr. James Jackson. 

Dr. James Jackson, in his Letters to a Young Physician, spoke 
with the authority of medicai distinction second to none other in 
America, when he said : 

*'I would never order the medicinal employment of spirits and 
wine to one whom I siispected to be deficient in prudence and self- 
control. But I bave often directed the use even of brandy. I do 
not cali the risk very great of such prescriptions. In regard to the 
benefit, in some cases of dyspepsia, and in various other cases, I havc 
not any doubt. I bave repeatedly seen very great benefit from 
giving wine to young children. The benefit has been particularly 
marked in some children struggling feebly through the period of 
dentition. 

**I believe that very many persons are benefited by the juìce 
of the grape. Moreover, I believe that persons disposed to intemper- 
ance are not to be restrained from indulging their vicious propensity 
by the abstinence of their more prudent neighbors." 
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BOOK THIRD. 



Ex-Gov. John A. Andrew's Denial that Drunkenness is the Parent 
Cause of the Social Evils. 

In the masterly plea against prohibition macie by John A. An- 
drew in 1867, a hundred pages were devoted to argument against 
the popular impression that drunkenness, following the permitted 
sale and the consequent use of alcoholic beverages, is the parent 
cause of the vast mass of social woes, and that prohibition is the 
just and necessary agency through which to stay the ravages of 
drunkenness and cure the social evils to which it gives rise. 

With great force of argument and wealth of illustration, Mr. 
Andrew undertook to show that reason, experience, and history, ali 
unite to prove that drunkenness is not the parent or essential cause 
of social degredation, of poverty and other miseries, without which 
they would not bave been, but is itself the mere concomitant or 
consequence of that degredation. Easy as it is to make drink the 
cause of crime, the real fact is that causes which make men drink 
operate also to make them criminals. ]\lr. Andrew quoted this dec- 
laration of the great German observer, Liebig: **ln many places 
destitution and misery bave been ascribed to the increasing use of 
spirits. This is an error. The use of spirits is not the cause, but 
an effect, of poverty. It is an exception from the rule when a well- 
fed man becomes a spirit drinker. On the other band, when the 
laborer earns by bis work less than is required to provide the 
amount of food which is indispensable in order to restore fully bis 
working powers, an unyielding, inexorablc law or necessity compels 
him to bave recourse to spirits. He must work ; but in consequence 
of insufficient food, a certain portion of bis working power is daily 
wanting. Spirits, by their action on the nerves, enable him to make 
up the deficient power." 

Degredation and Crime Due to Poverty and Misery. 

Quoting an eminent English Inspector of Prisons to the effect 
that in periods of prosperity the prisons were comparatively empty, 
Mr. Andrew said of the prevalence of drunkenness, "the ignorant, 
neglected, poverty-stricken and forlorn, are also drunken." He cited 
also the declaration of a Secretary of the Board of State Charities 
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that '*It is notorious tliat the great mass of criminals is made iip of 
the poor, the ill-taught, the ill-conditioned, and, in a doublé sense, 
the unfortunate/' The causes which make them criminals make 
more than two-thirds of them intemperate. The Secretary just 
quoted said again that "no less than three-fourths of what is techni- 
cally called crime among us, is the direct result of poverty and its 

attendant evils That degree of poverty which excludes education, 

which abases and finally destroys self-respect, which breeds disease, 
indolence, and vice, is conspicuous in every civilized country, and 
conspicuous as a curse. Of such did the wise man say, "The de- 
struction of the poor is their poverty'." 

The reason, said Mr. Andrew, why the humblest laboring class 
have not made as great an advance upward from immorality and 
drunkeness as the class above them, is simply because of the suffer- 
ings they undergo, the sense of wrong in their condition, and the sor- 
rows which sweep over them, a great tide of depression, degrada- 
tion, and distress, from which the stimulating cup is their easiest 
relief. 

"I cannot," said Mr. Andrew, "but give honor to the social re- 
formers, preaching the truths of nature and her science, for the 
relief of the suffering poor, and I give honor also to that very class 
of weary and depressed laborers, for their response. The degrada- 
tion of circumstances has yielded already. Theirs never was a vol- 
untary depravity which elected drunkenness for the mere love of 
gin, and accepted misery for the sake of the bowl. As social science 
advances, as society itself leads, so they will continue to follovv'. 
They may yet be brutish, yea, and drunken too; but drunkenness 
will disappear as light shines in on the darkened intellect, as oppor- 
tunity develops manhood, as hope visits and encourages the heart." 

Ali down the ages, and most of ali in the generations nearest 
to the first preaching of Christianity to the masses of the Roman 
Empire, the resene of great numbers from the lowest deptlis of 
moral degredation proceeded, as it has always proceeded, through 
the closest possible combination of helpful charity, food and drink, 
bread and wine and care of the sick, with Immane, brotherly, and 
sisterly, moral appeal. 
Alcoholic Beverages Not Less A Necessity than Tea and Coffee. 

Respectable authority in physiology has commonly maintained, 
and stili maintains, that alcoholic beverages taken in fit combina- 
tions, and in due moderation, perform the functions of food, and are 
a widely universal necessity of human diet, precisely the same as 
tea and coffee. 
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Speaking of tea and coffee, the great German chemist, Liebig, 
raised the question "whether it depended on sensual and sinful incli- 
nations merely that every people of the globe has appropriated some 
such means of acting on the nervous Hfe." AlcohoHc beverages 
come under the question no difFerently from tea and coffee, use of 
which may be carried to an extrame of hurtful abuse, and in some 
cases, not a few, may do injury however Hmited the use. 

Dr. Leila T. Whitehead, at a W. C. T. U. meeting in Chicago, 
declared that tea and coffee are worse for children than beer. "One 
of the greatest specialists in children's diseases," she said, "has told 
me he would rather give bis children beer three times a day than 
give them tea or coffee. She scored the members of the W. C. T. U. 
for allowing their children to use tea and coffee while they were 
so severely condemning beer, which she really considered less harm- 
ful." The "Physical Culture" magazine, which gives Dr. White- 
head's declaration, very confidently urges the same condemnation 
of tea and coffee as stimulants of pronounced injury to health. 

Liebig's Account of Alcohol as Food. 

Liebig distinguished two classes of food, (i) non-nitrogenized 
substances, ridi in carbon, and subject to oxidation directly and 
thereby producing animai beat; and (2) nitrogenized substances 
which go to form the blood and tissues of the body ; and of the place 
of alcohol with the first class he said : 

"Besides fat and those substances which contain carbon and the 
elements of w^ater [hydrogen and oxygen], man consumes in the 
shape of the alcohol of fermented liquors another substance which, 
in his body, plays exactly the same part as the non-nitrogenized 
constituents of food." 

"The alcohol, taken in the form of wine, or any other similar 
beverage, acquires the property of combining with oxygen to a far 
higher degree than is known to occur in the case of fat and other 
non-nitrogenized substances." 

Exceptìonal Heating Value of Brandy. 

It is from the fact thus stated by Liebig, that alcohol, uniting 
with oxygen in the body as no other food does, serves to produce 
animai beat as no other food does, that one of the greatest necessi- 
ties of common experience arises, that of use of such an internally 
heating stimulant as brandy, or, somewhat less effectively, whiskey, 
to drive out chili upon any taking cold by exposure. Human health 
would gain incalculably if the use of brandy for prompt internai 
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heating, with other means to the same effect, but in a less degree 
and less promptly, were universally understood ; and it is a flagrant 
crime of fanaticism whicli, by a law of total abstinence, bars out a 
resort to beneficiai food more useful to man, more necessary Tor 
prevention of fatai illness, and more naturai, than any other fact of 
human diet. Ignorance of this use of alcohol as a heating food is 
causing sickness and de.ath, by pneumonia and consumptiori especial- 
ly, to a degree not approached by the abuse of alcoholic stimulants, 
and harm done by total abstinence, barring out use of brandy or 
whiskey for the purpose named, plays to a fearful extent the part 
of disease and death. 

Highly Beneficiai Use o£ Stimulant Drinks. 

But more to the general purpose of health and life are uses 
of the common stimulant drinks to prevent which is a chief ob- 
ject of prohibition. As to the use of wine, Liebig makes this per- 
fectly just declaration: 

"As a restorative, a means of refreshment when the powers of 
life are exhausted, of giving animation and energy where man has 
to struggle with days of sorrow, as a means of correction and com- 
pensation where misproportion occurs in nutrition, wine is surpassed 

by no product of nature or art In no part of Germany do the 

apothecaries' establishments bring so low a price as in the rich cities 
on the Rhine ; for there wine is the universal medicine of the healthy 
as well as the sick. It is considered as milk for the aged." 

Another eminent authority, Pereira, says in regard to beer: 
"Considered dietetically, beer possesses a threefold property; 
it quenches thirst; it stimulates cheer; and, if taken in sufficient 
quantity it intoxicates. . . . Beer proves a refreshing and salubrious 
drink, if taken in moderation, and an agreeable and valuable stimu- 
lus and support to those who bave to undergo much bodily fatigue.*' 
In Chambers' Encyclopaedia, under "Diet," the writer says: 
"The laboring man, who can hardly find bread and meat enough 
to preserve the balance between the formation and decay of bis tis- 
sues, finds in alcohol an agent which, if taken in moderation, enables 
him, without disturbing bis health, to dispense with a certain quan- 
tity of food, and yet keep up the weight and strength of bis body." 

Iniquitous Interference with Human Rights. 

Against these facts prohibition cannot stand. It is a law of 
iniquitous interference with liberty, of suppression of rights which 
are on the same basis as the right to eat bread and to drink water. 
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"It used to be thought right," said Mr. Andrew in the dose of 
liis plea against prohibition, ''to burn a man's body for the salvation 
of his soul. It used to be thought that to suppress heresy and false 
teachers deceiving the people, was mercy to the heretic and the 
false teachers themselves, while it protected the people against per- 
version and spiritual min. The motive was not bad but the philos- 
ophy was fatai. The better the motive, the sincerer the men, the 
more disastrous was the policy. So now, aiming at compulsory con- 
formity to a creed of artificial virtue, those who dissent, regarding 
themselves merely as the victims of a dominant asceticism, are 
made deaf to moral teachings, impatient of the preacher, haters of 
his doctrine and defiant at heart. 

'*I maintain the positions I have assumed, and enforce them by 
arguments, because I believe these positions to be true, and the 
arguments sound. I charge back upon ali those who, in the spirit 
of jesuitical philosophy would sacrifice the truth, science, and 
argument, to a supposed moral expediency, that they are unsettling 
the foundations of morality in the confidence of men. 

'*Do you suppose that the people of every class and persuasion, 
— taught by professors and practitioners of medicai science of every 
school to take wines and beer as tonics, and restoratives, and as part 
of their diet, in illness, in age, or on occasions of physical depression, 
^will believe that wines and beer are essentially and characteristically 
poisonous? The people are not blind to the inconsistencies and 
sophistries of those who claim to lead them. 

**The proof is clear that none of the fatai exhibitlons of intemp- 
arance, bad as they are, afford any ground for conformity enforced 
hy prohibition. 

"Bad as is the unguarded use of 'rebellious liquor,' it is safer — ^ 
a hundred times safer — to bear with it, until it can be met by curingf 
the inward disease of which drunkenness is a manifestation." 
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BOOK FOURTH. 



Cardinal Gibbons Condemns Prohibiticn. 

Cardinal Gibbons can be safely pronounced the fairest, broad- 
est, and ablest living representati ve of Roman Catholicism. Ile 
is not outranked by any churchman of any faith anywhere in the 
world. The prayer which he offered in the 1876 celebration of 
the Declaration of American independence was an expression of 
patriotism and piety as perfect as devout thought and felicitous 
utterance could make it. In a matter of humanity, of justice and 
charity, such as this of making the best of the drink problem, 
no sage, scholar, statesman, or saint can speak to better purpose 
than Cardinal Gibbons. In a statement issued by him in Balti- 
more, he says: 

"Locai option should under no circumstances apply to this citv. 
Liquor would be sold bere quite as abundantly under prohibitiou 
laws as under well-regulated license. The consequence will be that 
liquor will be dispensed contrary to law instead of being sold in 
accordance with law. 

When a law is flagrantly and habitually violated it brings legis- 
lation into contempt. It creates a spirit of deception and hypocrisy, 
and compels men to do insidiously and by stealth what they would 
otherwise do openly and aboveboard. 

You cannot legislate men into the performance of good and 
righteous deeds. If we are to improve the morality of our city 
and make our citizens more temperate let the virtue of temperance 
be proclaimed in the churches ; above ali let it be enforced in the 
family, that parents, both by word and example, may inculcate their 
children with the temporal and spiritual blessings which spring from 
a life of temperance and sobriety.." 

An ardent Irish supporter of the No-License fanaticism in Wor- 
cester inadvertently testified the wrong way in a meeting of the 
Reform Club, March 2ist, 1908. He said: 

"We spend for rum every year twice as mudi money as any 
other country. The reason is that there is twice as much money 
in the United States. 

"It is the custom of drinking that is wrong in this country, 
more than in any other. In Ireland, when I was a boy, everybody 
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drank, man, woman and child. The child was pushed tip to the 
table in a high chair, so he could get his drink with the rest. It 
made flesh and bones, and I got mine as well as the others. You 
never heard of a man dying a drunkard's death there. 

"If six men go into a barroom in this country, together, they 
start with a whiskey and there are six rounds. Everybody has to 
biiy or is insulted. If there happens to be a strong man in the 
crowd, he is ali right, but the others go off like this. (He illustrated 
with an imitation of a drunken fnan). 

*'In the old country, every man would order his own, drink 
it and pay for it. The system is wrong here. I know the whole 
routine, from* the top to the bottom." 

At a meeting in the town of Oxford, Aprii 5th, 1908, the day 
tefore the town voted for license (Yes 240, No 238), Dr. Alexander 
F. Chamberlain, of Clark College, Worcester, made an appeal for 
]>so-License, in the course of which he used bounce of this sort, 
in reckless disregard of truth: 

"Will you, after the example set you by the city of Worcester, 
vote to legalize the sale of intoxicating liquors in this beautiful 
Xew England town, or will you uphold us who live in the city and 
have crushed out the evil for one year, at least, so that in time 
to come, with your support, we can drive this most evil and iniqui- 
lous business from the Commonwealth?" 

The expectation of carrying the city of Worcester a second 
±ime for No-License no sane man could entertain if public law 
should provide for a reasonable reform under which sale of alco- 
Tiolic beverages can be carried on the same as sale of meat, gro- 
<:eries, and drugs. As for driving the supply of these beverages 
out of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts it is on a par with 
Mrs. Eddy's proposai to make punishable as murder belief in the 
«xistence of disease and the possibility of death. Even with its 
evils the saloon is a permanent and profitable factor of human 
society, and if churches such as supply prohibition fanaticism in' 
politics were at ali faithful and effìcient to supply organized aid 
^nd comfort to the mass of human toilers needing it, and of suffer- 
ers perishing for want of it, four-fifths of the evils due to resort 
of men to the saloons as their only resource would cease to exist; 
Avhile the sole effect of denying the open saloon to those who now 
frequent it is to augment the tide of injury from liquor, and of 
misery, crime, and degredation, which sweeps through the lower 
levels of human society. The Prohibition priests and Levites, see- 
ing the man who has fallen among robbers, throw him over the 
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•Wall into the ditch, as they would a dead dog, and congratulate 
themselves upon removing an offence to pioiis eyes. 

"Prohibition Ineffective." 

A press report in the Worcester Telegram of ^larch 23d, 1908, 
under the head of **Prohibition Ineffective," said: 

Since Worcester voted no-license there has been much discus- 
sion as to the wisdom of the verdict at the polis. 

Many arguments are advanced in favor of no-license, that ap- 
peal to temperance people, but none of those who bave spoken 
against no-license seem to bave put up as good an argument as 
Rev. Dr. Cyrus Cort, a retired minister of the Reformed Church, 
now living in Baltimore. Dr. Cort is widely known ih New Eng- 
land, and has many acquaintances in Worcester. 

Dr. Cort says probibition is iinscriptural and ineffective, and 
that to indorse it would be to nullify and pervert many passages 
of the scriptures. 

At the same time he declares probibition contrary to the aim 
of free constitutional government. 

Dr. Cort distinguished bimself by bis opposition to the pro- 
^ hibition movement in 1880, in the Pennsylvania campaign. His 
name had been used along with other ministers as a delegate-at- 
large to the Franklin County Probibition Convention. 

As this was done without bis consent, or knowledge, he pub- 
lished a denial, saying he could not consistently indorse probibition 
because it was unscriptural. 

Sidney R. Durkee, formerly proprietor of the Bay State House, 
with D. C. Sargent, has a vivid memory of the aged minister, and 
in speaking of him, he said : 

**I remember he was opposed to drunkenness, but never favored 
probibition, and his views on the question bave been confirmed by 
the history of prohibitory legislation and the inexorable logie of 
^vents. 

"Dr. Cort claims that as a practical measure of temperance 
reform, probibition has been largely a failure, and tends to create 
a community of spies, informers and hypocrites, the most abomina- 
ble state of society that we can conceive. 

"Dr. Cort's argument was taken up ali over the country, and 
as he was the first minister to take such a stand in the campaign, 
he soon became the object of attack and misrepresentation. People 
began to write to him from ali parts of the country, and he was soon 
convinced the so-called temperance advocates of the probibition 
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persuasion are the most intemperate and unreasonable people in 
the world. 

*'Dr. Cort has not changed his views since that time and he 
regards prohibitory legislation for a large city as impossible and 
capable of harm in a community. 

"Dr. Cort says in Maine, for instance, every saloon was out of 
business, and every drugstore was a saloon. Druggists made for- 
tunes by selling liquor, and physicians made money writing pre- 
scriptions for it. As much was sold as ever, but the community de- 
rived no revenue from the sale. 

"He declares that locai option, which is really prohibition, is 
not possible in any community, unless the moral sense of ali the 
people is back of it. Unless they, themselves, ali of them, want it, 
the enforcement of such legislation is impossible. 

"The low class of saloons, he contends, can be abolished if the 
existing laws are properly obeyed and enforced. Dr. Cort, like ali 
g-Qod people, believes in temperance, but there is a difference of 
opinion in regard to the promoting of it. 

"To confound prohibition with temperance in the genuine scrip- 
tural sense, is utterly absurd and misleading, says Dr. Cort. Wine 
and corn and oil were recognized as among the choicest gifts that 
God could bestow upon the children of men in response to their 
honest industry. Ali reliable commentators. Orientai scholars and 
travelers agree in declaring that such a thing as unfermented wine 
^was unknown in Bible lands." 

If it were a question of excess, of extreme dissipation, and of 
drunkenness, these evils were at their worst among the nobles and 
rich of Israel and Judah, but ali the same the law of the passover 
as tfte Jews celebrated it in the time of Christ was that for empha- 
sis of Joy and rejoicing every man should bave, in the course of the 
passover supper, four full cups of wine. It was a roast lamb sup- 
per, the best which Jewish experience knew, and it called for gen- 
uine wine and plenty of it. 

Ignorant Appeal to Science. 

In the name of "The Unitarian Temperance Society," Rev. Jo- 
seph H. Crooker publishes the following attempt to give counsel of 
knowledge and discretion in the matter of alcoholic beverages : 

"At the root of much of the drink habit lies the popular belief 
that beer and whiskey both relieve exhaustion and increase strength. 
The man who drinks 'moderately' does for a time feel stronger, and 
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the weary laborer who drinks 'moderately' does for a time feel 
rested. But scientifìc investigations have clearly and decisively 
proved that these apparent helps are only apparent; for in a short 
time the drinker is worse off, both physically and mentally. 

This real depletion and destruction of life even by moderate 
drinking has been well stated by a very eminent English doctor, 
George Carpenter of London, who has had an exceptionally large 
hospital practice. 

After describing briefly the apparatus for measuring what is 
known as the time-reaction of the brain, that is, the time actually ex- 
pended by the brain in performing mental acts and setting the ma- 
chinery of the body in operation, Dr. Carpenter makes this import- 
ant statement: 

"Suppose, now, we give alcohol in quite small quantities to the 
person on whom we have been experimenting, what happens? In 
the first place, with the simple experiment, the time is shortened — 
the brain appears to operate more quickly than before, but after a 
few minutes a slowing takes place, becomes more marked, and en- 
dures as long as the alcohol remains in the system. But, if the reac- 
tion be complex, if there be an association of ideas, this is never 
quickened by alcohol. The slowing effect begins at once, and con- 
tinues throughout the experiment. And clearly understand that this 
depressing effect occurs with the use of dietetic quantities of al- 
cohol. When Kraepelin experimented upon himself, he was under 
the impression that alcohol quickened the complex reaction periods. 
Thus he was firmly convinced that he could add and substract fig- 
ures much more quickly under its influence. But, when he came to 
consult the recording instrument, he was astonished to find that the 
mental operations which he thought he conducted so quickly and 
so well were, on the contrary, gone through much more siowly. 
Alcohol, therefore, cheated his intellectual judgment, but it could 
not deceive the recording instrument. Thus it happens that the 
man who has taken even small quantities of alcohol feels that his 
brain is remarkably active and capable of great thoughts, whereas in 
reality his conceptions are ever so much slower than naturai. The 
feeling of well-being which follows the drinking of small doses of 
alcohol is an illusion. The subjective sensation of great muscular 
power is part and parcel of this feeling of well-being. Thus sub- 
jective sensations of the possession of great strength is not peculiar 
to alcohol, it is seen with other drugs such as chloroform and ether. 
In anaesthesia by these drugs the patient is under the impression that 
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he is makìhgsiiperhuman exertions, whereas they are very ordinary 
efforts indeed. 

These supremely vital facts need to be forcibly impressed upon 
the minds, not only of young people, but of laborers. The workman 
must be made to see and feel that the saloon is not helping him as 
he imagines. The help from drink is not, as he thinks, real help at 
ali : the exhileration is not only transcient but deceptive. The per- 
manent result is loss, not gain. Ali men need this wisdom of so- 
briety confirmed by science. The people must be emancipated from 
the superstition that there is strength in the beer-mug and relief 
from exhaustion in a glass of whiskey. But along with this emanci- 
pating education must also go instruction in better ways of life and 
provisions by which laborers, especially, may secure relief and rec- 
reation that are really effective, because creating rather than de- 
stroying life." 

The science experiment here is of no value whatever, in its 
apparent contradiction of intellectual judgment, and of a great mass 
of human experience. Its evidence cannot count against a valid 
experience of relief. The less rapid action of the nerves with a 
feeling of relief so decided as to seem increase of speed, is pre- 
cisely what is wanted. There -might be the same result of experi- 
ment in the case of food, but it would mean nothing against food. 
An eminent librarian, after forty years' experience, said the other 
day, **When I go home for dinner at noon after particularly ex- 
hausting work, I take a small glass of whiskey and bave always 
found it give me back my vigor and tone." The experience of the 
present writer, upon occasionai very slight resort to ale, light wine, 
brandy (in case of chili to be thrown off), or whiskey with lemon 
juice half and half and hot, a full large glass, mostly hot water (in 
case of a settled cold), has always proved satisfactory. The man 
who gets hold of some fragment of science, or some mere assertion, 
where he has had no experience, and lectures people to the effect 
that one's experience is delusive, is the idiot of bis own ignorance. 

Free Rum Under No-License. 

Under the head of "Rum Free as Water" the Sunday Telegram 
of Aprii I2th, had the following report from a no-license town : 

"North Brookfield, Aprii ii. — *Rum is handled in North Brook- 
fìeld as freely as water and the places where it is sold are rotten 
dives, smoke and hellholes' declares Charles Parkman in a speech at 
the adjourned town meeting this afternoon. 

Mr. Parkman tried to persuade the voters to appropriate $300 
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fot the suppression of the illegal sale of rum, but his^motion was 
yoted down, 57 to 48. Mr. Parkman continued : — 

'The proprietors of these places with ali their friends carne to 
the polis last Monday and voted no-license. They voted no because 
they wanted to continue to run these dives and sell intoxicating 
liquor for another year, and fatten theif pocketbooks in the bargain. 

*They knew if they voted no-Hcense they could sell rum openly 
and not be molested by the town officials. This is proven bere every 
day, for right bere on our main streets, within a stone's throw of the 
church, rum is sold in ali ways and manners. In most any part of 
the town rum is sold openly. 

The vote on the motion was the most spirited during the meet- 
ing/' 

Very many years since, when Connecticut had voted a law re- 
quiring licenses to be fixed at a high figure, the present writer wit- 
nessed the town meeting vote of New Haven. It was taken on the 
green, at the south end of the old state house, by division of the 
voters on either side of a wide wwalk. On one side, voting for high 
license, were the representative university people and the best citi- 
zenship of the town, and on the other, voting for no-license, were the 
worst crowd of reprobate and repulsive human beings the writer has 
ever seen, and mingled among them a contingent of stern, severe 
fanatics of prohibition. It is only by this combination of decent 
politics with degraded that a vote for no-license can be carried, and 
from the moment that the vote is carried no adequate power exists 
to prevent a worse form of sale than that of regularly licensed 
saloons. 

The Telegram (Worcester) of May loth had reported of im- 
portant opinions as follows: 

"I bave some misgivings about this no-license business being 
a success in Worcester," said Ellery B. Grane, secretary of the Wor- 
cester Society of Antiquity. 

"Mind you, Tm a temperance man, and there is no one wln> 
would like to see the saloons banished more than I would, but bere 
in such a cosmopolitan city as Worcester, it is a question of the 
less of two evils. My candid opinion is that license is the less. I 
fervently hope that Mayor Logan may see the consummation of that 
temperance dream of which he himself is a striking embodiment, 
but from a social point of view and from the piane of practical busi- 
ness, I shall probably difFer. 

"I had som.e experience in city politics once myself, and I re- 
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member this Hcense question was once a very bothersome problem. 
I believe that a certain number of saloons which are licensed and 
properly regulated in a city as large as Worcester, will do more 
toward minimizing the liquor trafEc than any pian of no-license 
of which I bave any knowledge. 

"Perhaps there might be a less number of saloons licensed and 
perhaps the restrictions might be drawn a little tighter, but I say, 
give US the open saloons in preference to the insidious infractions of 
the no-license law. When so many homes develop into kitchen bar- 
rooms, as they are bound to in a city made up like Worcester, and 
when women are dragged into the traffic and little children are 
trained to watch at the Windows for the police officers, I say that 
the no-license pian is carrying the traffic where it has not been 
before, in the sanctity of the home, to the detriment of the women 
and the perversion of the children. 

'*I contend that so long as liquor is manufactured, people are 
going to drink. If they don't get it one way, they will another, and 
if they don't drink it in one form they will another. This, I think, 
is a point that is sometimes lost sight of. 

'*To my mind, there is but one key to the solution of the liquor 
traffic. That key is in the hands of the lawmakers in Washington. 
When they pass a law closing up every distillery and brewery in 
the land, then will come a reign of temperance such as the world 
has never seen before. Stop making liquof. Then the people will 
stop drinking." 

The '*Stop Making Liquor" key to the solution of the liquor 
problem is simply idiocy. Importation of drinks and emigration 
of drinkers would increase the drink bill with certainly no decrease 
in the number of drinkers. There is the same solution for the ale, 
beer, wine, whiskey, and brandy problem as for the coffee, tea, 
sugar, ice water, and other food problems. A press story of May 
loth, 1908, said : 

*'English chemists say America is a nation of dyspeptics caused 
by the excessive use of sugar. German chemists say America is a 
nation thoroughly sick with catarrh from use of sugar. American 
chemists say America is a nation of consumption caused by the 
excessive feeding the young with sugar. Frencli chemists say 
Americans dog their livers to dangerous extremes by the use of 
sugar. To sum it ali up, sugar made from cane or beets is more 
dangerous than famine or war, and there are only two things as I 
can find which are more injurious than sugar. These are first of 
ali, coffee, then tea." 
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That the drinking is not stopped by No-License became plain 
to even the fanatics wayfaring from their temples on the tenth day 
of the senseless, scandalous, shameless Worcester experiment. The 
Telegram (Worcester) reports of May loth said : 

"Worcester will not have a dry Sunday today, and the beer 
guzzlers who have the price and know where to go can wash down 
their talking tubes with plenty of ale, porter, or lager beer. 

Friday and yesterday the stuff poured into the city, coming from 
ali points of the compass, from nearby wet towns and more distant 
anti-thirst cities. 

From Milford, Providence, Woonsocket and Nashua, N. H., to 
say nothing of Boston, the stufF arrivéd on the different trains 
during the day, in cases, kegs and casks. 

Friday, 50 cases came in and yesterday a carload was dumped 
into the offices of the different express companies. 

Four carloads were shipped in, yesterday. One was consigned 
as express for the express companies. The other tliree came as 
freight. Mudi of the freight was assigned to the express com- 
panies. And besides that every train and every trolley car that 
pul.led into Worcester, carried people who carried one or more 
qiiarts. 

Lieut. George H. Hill's liquor squad watched proceedings 
around at the express offices. They've got no unusual reports to 
make, they said, but are satisfied that lots of the beer taken by the 
companies went to stock blind tigers. They also admitted that for 
the first time since May i beer has come in in quantities. They date 
the traffic from last night, when four carloads were delivered about 
the city.'' 

The record of daily receipts from elsewhere of liquors for 
consumption in Worcester rose rapidly. For June loth it was "600 
cases (24 bottles to a case), and 75 kegs of beer, 80 gallons of 
whiskey, and 30 gallons of wine." For June I7th it was "586 cases 
and 74 kegs of beer, 97 gallons of whiskey, 21 gallons of wine, by 
express companies, and the regular carload of beer from Providence 
by the New Haven freight, scattered ali over Worcester." For July 
4th the press report said: 

"Yesterday 's invoice of liquor received in Worcester by licensed 
express companies was the greatest of the season. About 2,000 
cases of beer, 200 kegs of beer, and 150 gallons of whiskey found 
their way into the city up to 9 o'clock last night, and every train 
that arrived from Boston or Providence brought more. 

The 48,000 bottles figure up to 6,000 gallons, and the 200 kegs 
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amounted to 2,000 gallons, in ali about 8,000 gallons of beer. The 
whìskey carne into the city in quart, two-quart and gallon packages. 

The express companies were rushed to the last ditch. Every 
outfit that passed up Front Street from Union Station was piled 
high with cases and kegs. Some companies were forced to run job 
wagons into servi(!e, and decorate them with temporary signs, to 
take care of their rush. 

At 6 o'clock last night the lading platform of express compa- 
nies at Union Station looked more like the lading platform of a 
brewery." 

The exhibit in Front Street due to the existence there of saloons 
was a special complaint of an eminent clergyman whose zeal for 
prohibition was notably conspicuous, yet it was nothing compared 
with the exhibit under No-License, and that not only in Front 
Street, at the railroad station, and ali over the city, but in vicinities 
outside of Worcester. 

The Worcester Telegram of Alay I5th had the following: 

"I realize that you people bere in Worcester bave a hard task 
before you to keep the no-license administration in power for any 
number of years, and possibly for even two years," said R. C. Reed, 
former candidate for Prohibition governor in Michigan, yesterday, 
"but I believe it is possible. 

"There is no reason w^hy a few people who want intemperance 
and debauchery should rule supreme over any city." 

Good riddance ot the, not "a few" unhappily, but the many 
"who want intemperance and debauchery," is to be fervently de- 
sired, and is desired by none more fervently than by the most 
strenuous opponents of prohibition. The vicinity of Worcester is 
having horrible experience of that class through the invasion in 
license towns of great numbers of the hard drinkers of the No- 
License^city, and not only is the waste of money by these degraded 
wretches considerably increased, but the drinking is harder, the 
riot of indulgence and disorder worse, and the enforced contact of 
decent people with maudlin profanity, debauchery, and foulness 
greatly augmented and aggravated. An infamy of indifference to 
making matters w^orse is fastened upon Worcester by a Xo-License 
administration ruthlessly engaged in dumping its moral sewage 
into the trolley cars that it may proclaim its cesspools empty. 
Rev. Dr. Tomlinson, of the Xo-Hell-for-me church, proclaimed in 
a special Sunday address May gth that he heard a young girl say 
that under No-License she was not afraid to go on the Street in 
Worcester. The Bible lake of fire for ali liars yawns directly under 
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the height over the precipice of which Dr. Tomlinson would go 
if he did not keep himself misinformed that the wild beasts of dis- 
gusting debauchery are not on the streets somewhere tenfold what 
they were before the ist of May, and are not carrying defìlement 
and danger into suburban Street cars a hundredfold more than 
before May ist. 

Fanatical Denunciation of A Brewing Corporation. 

A Worcester* Brewing Company came under violent fanatical 
deiiunciation by a clergyman, Rev. F. A. Gould, on Sunday even- 
ing, March ist, because of certain half-page advertisements through 
which, as manufacturers of beer, ale, and lager beer, the Company 
has protested the legitimacy of its business, the outrage of denial 
of freedom to make lawful and useful drinks, and the singular un- 
wisdom and bad policy of prohibitive interference with freedom 
in the matter of drink. 

Dr. Gould took for his text the passage, Titus i, lo-ji, "For 
there. are many vain talkers and deceivers whose mouths must be 
stopped,^ who subvert whole houses, teaching things which they 
ought not for filthy lucre's sake.'* 

In opening his remarks he said: "About the last things we 
associate in our thoughts are beer and literature. A Worcester 
brewing concern has a literary ad writer, and at frequent intervals 
since the no-license campaign, we bave been given half-page adver- 
tisements in the daily papers of Worcester. They bave artistic 
borders of barley and hops, with the hearts of the Commonwealth 
at the corners, also hearing the corporation monogram. 

*'I bave not publicly noticed the advertisements until now. 
But they are so insinuating, so packed with sophistry, so full of 
anxiously expressed desire to lift up society and save the munici- 
pality and State from suicidai legislation against the liquor traffic, 
so calculated'to allay antagonism to the drink traffic, so altruistic 
and so religious ( ?) that I bave decided to speak." 

Dr. Gould proceeded to an outpour of fanatical satire, scom, 
and pious sophistry, designed to bring into contempt the author of 
sentences such as the following: 

"Men of wisdom believe that prohibition is impractical, and 
do not approve of it. 

"Morally, financially and politically the open saloon, under a 
proper form of license, is more beneficiai to Christian civilization 
than is prohibition. 

"This corporation sincerely believes the above. 
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"It should be evident to any one familiar with the tastes, traits 
and desires of men, that some remedy, other than prohibition, must 
be adopted before the vice of intemperance can be suppressed. 

"Prohibition is not an ally of economy, moral law, total absti- 
nence or temperance. 

''License, governed by regulation and inspection, is an ally of 
economy, total abstinence, temperance and moral law. 

"Prohibition creates conditions favorable to the production of 
greater manhood-destroying evils than intemperance. 

"Prohibition creates conditions favorable to the presence of the 
cheapest, vilest and most injurious compounds known to the un- 
scrupulous chemist. 

"When sincere, honest advocates of No-License realize the 
iiecessity of the saloon they will change their politicai views and 
meet the issue from a human, practical standpoint. 

"The minister who advocates prohibition, and depends upon 
that to elevate the character and conscience of man, leaves to civil 
laws to accomplish that which must be accomplished by kindly 
personal contact. 

"The successful apostle of temperance is he who draws men 
away from the desire for liquor. 

"It is not he who draws liquor away from the desire of men." 

Shameless Falsifìcation in Support of Prohibition. 

Dr. Gould had reason to believe that these sentences would 
carry the appearance of pure motive and honest conviction, and 
the violent denunciation with which he replied to them was hot 
with shameless" falsifìcation as the only means of even seeming to 
make an efìfectual argument against the unanswerable condemna- 
tion of prohibition. The assumption that there is only an evil use 
of stimulant drinks, and that manufacturers consciously promote 
the evil use, and cannot honestly pretend otherwise, hangs by one 
of the most monstrous lies ever conceived. Urgent and peremptory 
as the reasons are for strict temperance and eveti for abstinence, 
stimulant drinks yet remain of beneficiai use in more than sixty 
per cent, of present actual cases, and would so remain in seventy- 
five to ninety per cent., if the line of sure benefit against possible 
evil could be actually drawn; and the inteligent manufacturer of 
such drinks and the merchant supplying them in trade, compre- 
hend the extreme importance to them to ''have those who drink 
understand themselves, and as carefully as possible avoid ali chance 
of evil. 
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Tcetotal Diet Not Conducive to Sound Health and Long Life. 

Beyond a question the diet which excludes the use of stimulant 
drinks, under no matter what circumstances, does not answer as 
well for sound heaUh and long Hfe as the diet which calls in the 
aid, more or less, of ale, wine, whiskey, brandy, upon intelligent 
apprehension of beneficiai use of something of the kind. In a gen- 
eral way an immense class of people are very greatly benefitted 
by the being made sleepy through a trifle of alcohol on their nerves, 
while the engine driver for a railway train, speeding at the best in 
the face of perils, could not safely risk being made sleepy. In ali 
probability railway and other corporations insisting that their men 
shall not come to their tasks under any eflFect whatever of stimu- 
lant drink, will learn that the men who must be so restricted par- 
ticularly need after work something like Queen Victoria's ration 
of whiskey, to enable them to recover after exhaustion of strength. 

Exhaustìon May Disable the Engineer Even Worse Than Liquor. 

The exhaustion of nervous energy which causes the engineer 
to lose for a moment consciousness of the throttle under his band, 
while he goes thundering past a signal to disastrous wreck, is quite 
as serious as any effect of liquor; and upon clear physiological 
grounds we may fairly doubt whether the men who bave had a rea- 
sonable drink are not safer than those denied that aid to endurance 
under extreme mental strain. Xearly ali the prohibition of drink 
insisted on by business interests could undoubtedly be reversed 
if with clearer knowledge and better judgment the lines were ex- 
actly drawn between use which is doubtful or perhaps dangerous 
and that which is surely beneficiai. A business concern requiring^ 
day-time abstinence of its men could not possibly do a better thini,^ 
than provide a commodious club room for evening resort, with 
bread and cheese and a glass of good drink for every man, — alco- 
holic drink in most decided preference to coffee or tea (the proper 
place for which is before or during work). 

How Prohibition Makes Matters Worse. 

Dr. Gould's facility in getting horsed on a falsfication is shown 
by his saying: 

*'If prohibition in regard to liquor caused worse conditions and 
greater desire for drink, why did the same not apply to ali of God's 
commandments ? 

) *'Do his commandments forbidding murder, theft, adulten'. 
falsehood, profanity, covetousness. awaken a desire for ihese things? 
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"If the brewing concerà is right, God made the monumentai 
blunder of history at Sinai/' 

Possibly Dr. Gould's brains are so addled with piety, that he 
merely fails to see the point, which is that if a prohibition inter- 
feres with a manifest right, it will be resented. God at Sinai give 
no encouragement to such insane folly, iniquity, and outrage as 
prohibition of use of perfectly proper articles of diet. In the 
Jewish celebration of the passover it was required that every par- 
ticipant should have four full cups of wine *'which maketh glad the 
heart of man/' and in the early celebration of the Christian supper, 
which was a matter of charity, not of ceremonial solemnity, the 
people brought loaves of bread and flasks of wine, to be given, or 
sent, after giving thanks, to thcse who were in need, — the wine as 
much as the bread for meeting the every day need of food. 

The English Drink Tradition. 

In the story of the coming of the Pilgrim Fathers to the 
planting of New England, there are several references which show 
that it was a notable change when for drink they no longer 
had English ale and were compelled to use water instead. The tra- 
dition of English drink from the earliest days has never been that 
of water, and although the progress of temperance during a gen- 
eration or more has been very great, it only signifies repression of 
abuse, while use has become not only wiser but more general. A 
recent press report says of England's National income : 

"The 50th or 'jubilee' report of the commissioners of inland 
revenue in England, recently issued, shows that the income of the 
nation from ali sources under the jurisdiction of the commissioners 
amounted for the year ending March 31 last to the immense sum 
of $485,728,085, which is a little over $10,000,000 more than the 
revenue was in 1905- 1906. The inland revenue of England brings 
in now nearly $100,000,000 a year more than ten years ago. The 
excise duties yielded an income of over $178,565,000, the stamp 
duties yielded over $93,815,000, and the income tax brought in 
nearly $160,000,000. Despite the assertions which are often made 
to the contrary, beer is becoming more and more the national drink. 
Duty was paid on no less than 34,363,313 barrels of beer." 

Ministers By Theological Seminary Education Grossly Incompetent 
for Humane Service. 

Dr. Gould comments sneeringly on the comparison between 
heer manufacturers and ministers in temperance interests and effort. 
Thus he says : 
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"Men who spend their lives making beer are supposed to 
know how to save a man from himself, but a man who spends his 
life to make and build up manhood is supposed to know nothing 
about it. 

'Instead of going to a theological seminary and spending a life- 
time studying first band men and sin, go to the inner prayer meet- 
ing of a brewing concern where the advertisements were conceived. 
They know the successful apostle." 

But it is perfectly true that above ali others intelHgent traders 
in liquor want the evils of use of liquor abated to the utmost, that 
the immense and increasing beneficiai use may give them trade 
relations of perfectly unexceptionable character. On the contrary 
there are no ministers of any school, creed, or church, who spend 
their lives to make and build up manhood. They, one and ali, get 
**sin" on the brain, — a notion derived from Babylonian theology, 
borrowed of Jewish theism, and brought into Christian tradition by 
Paul's system of Messianic Judaism, which has passed, to the pres- 
ent time, under the name of Christ, without the slightest warrant 
from his teaching. A theological seminary, characterized quite 
recently as "A school of organized ignorance," entirely misses the 
mark of Christ and his truth, in respect of making simple manhood 
the basis of communion and the bond of fellowship. Dr. Gould 
fishes for souls willing to get a sense of "sin" in their natures, when 
for this there is no such reason as is assumed, and willing, on the 
basis of this, to come out from the common human fold into some 
separate church, under pretension and profession of religion, in a 
sense very remote from the teaching of Christ. 

Beneficiai Possibilities of the Saloon. 

It seems legitimate sarcasm to Dr. Gould to say : 

"But for the brewers we would never bave known that the 
saloon under a proper form of license is beneficiai to Christian civil- 
ization and has a moral value." 

There is, unhappily, no doubt of the ignorance which disables 
the prohibition fanatics from seeing that any good can come out 
of the saloons. That, however, does not alter the fact that saloons 
can be made less and less what they bave too commonly been, and 
more and more what social conditions demand, at least until 
churches get down to the business of breakin^ bread and pourin^ 
the social cup with the unchurched mass of the common people. 
Saloon Costs and Saloon Value. 

Dr. Gould undertook to suggest, in an address to the Worcester 
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Reform Club, Sunday evening, March I5th, how to make the whole 
country dry of stimiilant drink, a water Sahara with but a memory 
of saloons and of liquor. The Telegram of the next day had the 
following report: 

"Rev. Dr. Frederic A. Gould, pastor of Grace church, got a 
strangle hold on the demon rum at the public meeting of Worcester 
Reform Club, last night, at the Club hall, 271 Main Street. Dr. 
Gould tackled the rum traffic with figures and showed that the 
United States pays yearly for distilled liquors, wine and malt liquors, 
enough to pay oflf the municipal, county, state and national debts in 
two years ; spefids $57,000,000 more than the worth of the country's 
exports, $80,000,000 more than the vaine of imports, and $282,000,000 
more than ali the minerai products of the United States. 

''He said the nation spends four and a half times more for drink 
than ali the colleges' and universities of the United States are worth, 
buildings, endowments, and ali. 

*'The drink bill of the United States is $960,000,000 a year, that 
is a conservative estimate. Figured on the basis of glasses of liquor 
drunk the American people consumed last year 6,090,000,000 glasses 
of whiskey, paying $609,000,000 for the same, and 12,785,169,000 
glasses of beer, costing $617,258,460. 

"The American people consumed in 1894, 127,000,093 gallons 
of distilled liquors, whiskey, brandy and gin; 39,485,123 gallons 
wine, 1,699,985,642 gallons malt; total 1,874,225,409 gallons liquor, 
worth at whclcsale about $1,000,000,000. 

"Our drink bill is about five and one-half times as much as we 
spend for education in public schools, $170,639,081. 

"It costs more than to run the United States government, the 
public schools, ali the colleges, universities and academies, ali the 
churches and ali the missionary societies together. 

'*But there is another cost. Xewell Dwight Mills of Chicago 
says: 'The economie loss through the non-productivity of 20,000 
drunkards is equal to one Chicago fire, involving $200,000,000.' " 

Of ali preposterous economie assertions, that of the loss which 
the state incurs by withdrawal from productive activity of persons 
who become victims of some disease, disaster, or bad habit, is per- 
haps the worst. The lives of such persons in average health and 
activity cost upon the average more than they come to, and the 
state gains rather than loses if they drop out. But this apart, and 
even if the assertion is true, it proves nothing for prohibition. On 
the same ground exactly, that a very great number of people indulge 
to excess in customary food, we might attempt to abate a great evil 
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by prohibition of ali meat diet, and the more as tjie killing of aniitiais 
for food is incidentally of enormous practice of cruelty and degre- 
dation of those engaged in it. The bowling dervish of vegetarian- 
ism can make quite as good a case as the fanatic of anti-rum, and 
it is beyond doubt that temperance in food is even more needed 
than temperance in drink. 

Dr. Gould's economie trumpet gives a tremendous sound, most 
impressive in appearance, but not more senseless than it is ineffect- 
ive. The figures he gives prove too much. Such a vast invest- 
ment in *'stimulant food'* means that mankind at large depend on 
it precisely as they do on bread and meat, tea and coffee, milk and 
butter and eggs. Temperance might greatly reduce the cost per 
person for those who consume so much liquor, and yet perfect in- 
telligence of what stimulant drink means might so extend its use 
to those who now abstain as to leave the aggregate, even with 
temperance in full sway, about what it now is. The undoubted 
progress of mankind in this matter is in temperate use in place of 
abuse by excess, and large extension of such use under clear knowl- 
edge of the value of stimulant drink to health and life. 

Proposed Substitute for the Saloon. 

At various times in the meetings of the Worcester Reform Club 
the problem of how to do without the saloons in such a city center 
of population has been referred to. A former president of the club 
said on one occasion : 

"The Reform Club should this year provide nr assist in pro- 
viding a place for men who are now using the saloon as a club rooni 
It is a crying necessity for young and old men to bave a place to 
pass their evenings. Something must be done to give these men a 
place to go. There are thousands of men who bave nothing other 
than their room, the saloon and the playhouse after their daily work 
is done." 

The Reform Club proposai of a room to give about a hundredth 
part of what the saloons bave given is too much on the narrow, 
insr.fficient scale of church ministry to the masses. Xormal human 
appetite, with such supper as a man commonly gets at home, natur- 
ally and inevitably craves something for evening sustenance, and the 
ideal provision for such evening comfort is a glass of ale, or its 
equivalente with bread and cold meat, or rye bread and cheese. 
The English nine o'clock supper is one of the sanest traditions of 
civilization, and a city like Worcester shoul bave a score of larger 
and a hundred of smaller saloons administered in view of this need. 
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The Great Problem. 

At one of the meetings of the Worcester Reform Club a former 
president said: 

'The National Association of liquor men has arranged for big 
display advertising in ali papers that will take such advertising, ex- 
ploiting the alleged benefits of the saloons to the people at large. 

He said the liquor men will endeavor to show in this immense 
amount of advertising throughout the country that the saloons are 
a benefit, instead of a curse, and that the chief weapon they will 
wield is the alleged non-enforcem.ent of the law." 

That defects of the system under which license has been admin- 
istered are the real evil, and that both parties might come together 
on a basis of administered law which would promote temperance 
more than any form of prohibition can, no competent judge of ali 
the facts can deny. The existing system of high license and of 
state and municipal revenue from a trade entitled to stand where 
the trade in drugs, or the trade in flour, tea, cofifee, and kindred 
food materials, stands, works immense mischief for ali the interests 
concerned. It puts a premium upon vicious violation of the condi- 
tions of the license ; it bars out honest and competent small dealers 
independently operating ; and it specially taxes a legitimate business 
in a way to niake its profits depend very largely upon employment 
of methods which are of evil efifect. There is but one course of 
wisdom and justice in the matter, and that is licenses granted, not 
upon a substantial share in the profits of the business, but upon 
security that holders of licenses will honestly and faithfully keep 
the business upon a basis of respectfor temperance, consideration 
of social interests, co-operation with agencies of charity and reform, 
and strict regard to the quality of the liquors supplied. 
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BOOK FIFTH. 



Failure of Churches to Attempi Real Temperance Reformation. 

If then we undertake to deal the best we can with unquestion- 
ably injurious excess, involving lamentable harm to great numbers 
through alcoholic disturbances of physical well being, and a piagne 
of drunkenness and ali tbat drunkenness means as a social curse, wc 
stili bave no adequate resource in the spread of prohibition through 
schemes of law which do not destroy the springs but only divert the 
streams of liquor supply. In the last resort, after regulation of sale 
made as judicious and effective as possible, we bave to reach results 
of vàlue by the influences which are efifective for making men absti- 
nent on grounds of conviction ; and the infamy of the situation today 
is that such influences, due to bave larga place and wide sway 
through churches administering good will to men, after the method 
and in the spirit of Christ, are not even an experiment in the name 
of religion anywhere. The comprehensive moral, social, and hu- 
mane disaster of the whole world today, and through ali history 
since Christ went about doing good, until Jewish pietism set upon 
bini to kill him, is, that religion is now, and for ali the ages has ever 
been, neither moral, nor social, no humane ; it has not followed 
Christ to do good to men in common life, but has followed the 
pietism of Jewish tempie worship and the Pharasaic separatìsm 
of the Jewish snyagogue from the common humanity, to pursue 
aims of selfishness under impulses of superstition, — aims and im- 
pulses which enlightenment has thoroughly discredited, while yet 
sect and creed and custom maintain them in form, however faint and 
futile their outward force. 

Immense Human Interests Sacrifìced to Sabbath- Worship. 

To a peculiarly Christless purpose, — selfish, senseless, and su- 
perstitious, — the sects pretending to stand apart and above com- 
mon humanity as "Christian," bave pursued a relentless Judaism vi 
Sabbath-worship, in the matter of opportunities for benefit to the 
common mass of mankind, which the great expositions of the aj::e 
bave afiforded. At Chicago, for example, it would bave been to the 
most Christian purpose if ali the churches of the whole region had 
suspended usuai services, and had devoted the Sundays of the 
whole season to personally conducted parties to the White City 
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of the unchurched masses about them, until not a persoti of the 
hundreds of thousaiids shut out hy their wcekday toil, or their 
narrovv means and scant comforts, had failed oi free admission, 
decently cIad and comfcrtably provided, to those vast aisles of 
material splendor whereof the glory was fitter for hi^h Sunday 
effect than anything tempie or tabernacle, cathedral or church or 
conventicle, ever saw. From a universal concerted scheme of sclf- 
denial of pietism, and practisc of ^oing about to do good, such 
as the Fair challeng;ed the churches to unclertake, there would bave 
been an uplift of civilization by delightful instruction, by mitigation 
of bitterness far and wide among the trou])led and turbulent dream- 
ers or zealots of anarchy, and l^y unaccustomcd comfort of human 
brotherhood reaching into the homes of the poor, worth more than 
ali that the same churches ever before had accomplished, or bave 
since accomplished. 

Sabbath Superstition Eorrowed by the Jews from Babylonian 
Custom: A Scheme of Mercenary Priestcraft. 

Be a special use of Sunday what it may, the Sabbath never was 
in strict historic fact anything but a superstition found in Babylonia 
by the Jews at a late period in their history, that of the Exile period, 
and foisted upon Jewish custom at an even much later date by 
Xehemiah, a servitor of the Persian king at Babylon, who used 
persecuting violence as governor of Judea to compel the accept- 
ance by the Jews of iaw and custom hitherto unknown to them. 
Xehemiah's action was part of the scheme of priests of the Jeru- 
salem Tempie to establish a system of slavish worship at their 
shrine, under their representations that the deity of that shrine, 
Yahwe, an Edomite god •oi thunder and the tempest, was their tribal 
god, and that he commanded them, one and ali, far and near, to 
know him only, and to offer no worship save worship of him at 
Jerusalem. The custom of the land was of many gods at various 
locai shrines, with freedom to ali to offer anywhere whatever wor- 
ship fear, or hope of favor, might suggest. This meant a presenta- 
tion of offerings at the many country shrines, as well as at Jerusalem, 
and what the Yahwe priests undertcok was to stop ali this and turn 
the stream of offerings from ali quarters into their own Tempie. 
They wanted ali the shekels of silver, and ali the sheep, ali the gold 
and ali the good things of vineyard, pasture, or field, brought by 
the people in suit for supernatural favor, to be brought to them. 

Priestcreft Uses Literary Fraud. 
To effect their purpose the Yahwe Tempie priests resorted to 
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manifest literary fraud. They fitted out, in what we know as the 
Book of Deutoronomy, what they announced as laws and statutes, 
given centuries before by Yahwe himself, to make the Hebrew tribes 
a nation unto himself, having no other god btit him, offering no wor- 
ship anywhere save at his Jerusalem Tempie, and making offerings, 
Silver and gold and products of every kind,. to no other priests ex- 
cept the custodians of his worship and his wealth. These priests 
were the originai Hebrew monotheists. That there were gods as 
many as the places of importante in the land, the Hebrews had un- 
derstood for hundreds of years, with corresponding freedom of prac- 
tise, and priests had thought no dififerently from the mass of the 
people; nor did the Tempie of Yahwe priests so mudi instil a new 
thought as insist on a new custom, toleration of bui one worship 
at one Tempie. 

"Den of Thieves" Enforces "Mosaic" Monotheism by Massacre. 

By massacre through the land priests at other shrines were 
disposed of, and monotheism suggested to the country people every- 
where. In the early days of this dawn of monotheism in Judea, the 
great politician-prophet whom we know as Jeremiah, blurted cut 
the scorn of his honest humanity in the declaration that the Yahwe 
tempie was a *'Den of Thieves" and that the pretense of laws and 
statutes in their book given by Yahwe himself was a rascal fraud, 
as indeed it was. Tempie and Scripture alike came of priestcraft 
no more conscious of God in any high sense and no more bent upon 
good than any ordinary Jew scheme of unscrupulous getting gain. 
The facts are perfectly plain on the Hebrew record, even if Jeremiah 
had not spoken and Jesus himself had not repeated the terrible 
indictment. 

Jeremiah represented the Divine Voice as saying : 

"Trust ye not in lying words, saying, The Tempie of Yahwe. 
The Tempie of Yahwe, The Tempie of Yahwe. 

*'Will ye steal, murder, and commit adultery, and swear falsely, 
and burn incense unto Baal, and walk after other gods, and come 
and stand before me in this house, which is called by my name? 
Is this house, which is called by my name, become a den of robbers 
in your eyes? 

'*How do ye say, We are wise and the Law of Yahwe is with 
US? But, behold, the false pen of the Scribes hath wrought falsely.'* 

It might be conclusively urged, in view of Jeremiah's sharp 
thrust at "the false pen of the Scribes" that Scripture "as well as 
Sabbath was an idea of the Tempie priests, who had in Jeremiah's 
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time produced, as "foiind in the Tempie," the hook which started a 
Bible of the Hebrews, and the substance of which we have in the 
hook of Deuteronomy. When Nehemiah put through a campaign 
of violent enforcement of the demands of the Tempie priests, he 
made the two things, Scripturc and Sabbath, one interest. Both 
were suggestions from Babylonian religion, and both were forccd 
upon the Jews at Jerusalem, after the Babylonian captivity, by 
Xehemiah, a violent zealot who carne from Babylon expressly to fìt 
these features of Babylonian religion inlo the religion of the Jews. 

A Modem Jew Denounces the Sabbath Superstition. 

The New York Sun of Xovember 3Cth last (1907), published 
a letter in which Dr. Isidor Singer exhcrted the Jews of America to 
start "a new epoch in our history and that of the world by shelvin^ 
our ancient Shemitic superstitions once and for ali." In these words 
Dr. Singer refers to points of Jewish orthodoxy which go back to 
Xehemiah and the Yahwe Priests of the Tempie of Jerusalem, the 
Sabbath and the Kosher diet. Dr. Singer proceeded to say : 

"Our rabbis, from the most radicai to the most conservative, 
know, and we educated Jewish laymen at the end of the first decade 
of the twentieth century should know, that the Sabbath, an instilu- 
tion far older than the Decalog itself, had originally nothing to do 
with rest from labor, an o ver exerti on being unthinkable in those 
primitive times when industry and commerce were yet in their 
infant stage. The Hebrew sabbathon, like the Babylonian sabbatum, 
was a dies nefastus, an unlucky day, like the Fridays and thirteenth 
of our modem superstition, and the prohibition of any activity on 
the seventh day had as little to do with genuine religion as the non- 
sailing of many of our war-vessels on Fridays or the omission of 
the room number 13 in several of our most progressive hotels. 

**But in spite of this knowledge of its origin, the synagog as 
siich has not the courage to divest the institution of the Sabbath of 
the religious, utilitarian, and hygienic interpretation imposed upon 
it by our ancient rabbis, ignorant of the very rudiments of a scien- 
tific study of religion, and by that pious industriai beehive, the Eng- 
land of the Puritans." 

A !*prehistoric superstition'' Dr. Singer calls the Sabbath, and 
he declares that ''the food forbidden by the Pentateuch" was so for- 
bidden ''for superstitions reasons, whose true cha'racter now lies 
open to the mind of the impartial student of religion.'* 

"Nevertheless," Dr. Singer goes on to say; "most of our rabbis 
and teachers and educated laymen have to plead guilty to much 
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cowardice and cruelty in not opening the eyes of the 7,000,000 be- 
nighted Jews in Eastern Europe and the 1,500,000 in our own 
country who are bitterly handicapped in their economical progress 
by this strict adhersion to the dietary and Sabbath laws. The 
United Hebrew Charities and the body corresponding to it in Eng- 
land, the Jewish Board of Guardians, bave for the last ten years or 
so openly declared the bankruptcy of Jewish charity, threatening 
from time to time to dose their doors, but our philanthropists bave 
not the courage to go to the root of the evil: Sabbathon and Kashrut. 
Close your pseudo-kosher butcheries and restaurants, teli the poor 
Russian, Galician, and Rumanian Jew that he has not only the righi 
but the duty to work on Sabbath and the Jewish festivals, and you 
will then be in a position to close the Hebrew charities, sendini? 
your alms directly to the various boards of general charity for poor 
and sick and helpless human beings, not for the Jewish or Hebrew 
pauper/' 

The Genesis Story of a Six Days Creation a Deliberate Fiction. 

In bis ''Creation Story of Genesis I. — A Sumerian Thegony and 
Cosmogony," Dr. Hugo Radau shows very clearly how, at a very 
late period, a Priest-scribe living in Babylonia became familiar with 
the oldest Babylonian ideas and used them to prepare the story of 
creation with which Genesis begins, but made some changes for 
the special purpose of adapting the Babylonian sabbath to use 
among the Jews. In particular he invented the account of God 
having made the parts of the creation by days work got throuijh 
so as to rest on the seventh day. He did this, says Dr. Radau, "in 
order to establish for bis Sabbath — and thus for ali hisj laws and ordi- 

nances connected with the Sabbath — the greatest possible age 

The creation of the worid is described as having taken place within 
a space of seven days. This system of seven days is not in the 
originai story; it is not found in the Babylonian account. It was 
inserted by the Priestly writer." 

By such deliberate literary fraud Priest-craft put a yoke of 
Sabbath observance on the necks of the Jews, and the tradition of 
that observance passed to Christians guided by the laws and ordì- 
nances which Priest-writers framed for their own selfish ends. 

Denial of a Free Sunday More Baneful than the Saloon. 
If the use to which the Sabbath has been put, by scribes, 
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Pharisees, and hypocrites* of recent times coiild be properly 
weighed, it may be doubted whether the superstition set up against 
free use of Siinday for the ameHoration of the depressed condition 
of the toiling masses of mankind has not done harm at least equal 
to that which the saloon has done. 

A False Religion Pretends "Sin" Requiring "Atonement." 

It was superstition pure and simple, making the seventh day 
an unUicky, and in fact a prohibited one, for activity of any kind, 
inckiding that of worship, which created the Sabbath as the Jews 
found it in Babylonia ; and the Priests adopted it into their system, 
partly as a notable feature in their hands, and partly through the 
chance it gave to exact offerings at their shrine in atonement for 
breaches of sabbath law and ordinance. A chief aim and function 
of Priestcraft is that of having sin to deal with, atonement to 
prescribe and require, and absohition upon atonement by offerings 
to administer. Babylonian heathenism had especially wrought upon 
the minds of men for a sense of sin, wholly based upon ignorance, 
creduHty, and imagination, and the^ Priestcraft of the "Den of 
Thieves" at Jerusalem worked the direful invention to the utmost. 

The Puritan Holy Sabbath Wholly Jewish. 

The Puritan zeal for a Iloly Sabbath found its justification in 
the crude, ignorai^t, and slavish use of just those words of Hebrew 
scripture which Priestly fraud had put into the ancient record for 
this very purpose. Wholly failing to note how the teaching and 
action of Jesus had completely changed the Sabbath situation, to 
permit any service of man to put aside Sabbath observance, the 
strenuous rabbis of Calvinistic orthodoxy carried rigor of require- 
ment, and zeal for the letter of 'Mosaic' law and ordinance, to an 
extreme of Sabbatarian fanaticism, under the dominance of which 
no generous use of Sunday for giving comfort, uplift, and moral 
impulse to the neglected masses, was any way possible. 

In precisely the same fashion of dogmatic insistence, crafty 
special pleading, and moral terrorism, employed to promote prohi- 
bition, the Sabbath zealots bave wrought to coerce legislators and 
at ali costs carry their relentless fanaticism to victory, no matter 
what the loss, injury, and disaster to human interests out in the 
world. For these zealots of superstition, hot with the spleen of 
narrow Judaism, which said of Jesus "We know that God spake 

*"Hypocrites" in this connection means Formalists, observers 
of forms, customs, traditions. 
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tinto Moses, but as for this fellow we know not whencc he is/' there 
has been no thought cf '*lhe sabbath made for man, not man for the 
sabbalh ;" no sense of varied service of suffering humanity irrespect- 
ive of sabbath observance, no disuse of custom and ritual to frame 
an order of ministration adequate to human needs beyond the limita 
of familiar church and communion. 

The Teachings of Jesus Utterly Disregarded. 

The Boston Transcript of February igth, 1908, had a report of 
a Wednesday noon King's Chapel address, the headlines to which 
were: **An Unjust Social Order: Rev. Gustavus Tuckerman De- 
clares Jesus* Teachings Utterly Disregarded." The report went 011 
to say: 

'Rev. Gustavus Tuckerman conducted the mid-wcek service in 
King's Chapel at noon today and in a brief address he declared that 
the teachings of Jesus seem to be utterly disregarded in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, at least in so far as they affect the 
poor, the unemployed, and the suffering. The preacher read many 
passages from the Scriptures which show Christ's attitude and i:i 
which he rated humanity above everything else. There was an 
unjust social order in those days and there stili remain conditions. 
he declared, that beget indifference and contempt on one hand witlì 
envy and hatred on the other." 

It was not so much a social order separating the classes (»f 
the Jewish community as it was religious order which made dis- 
tinctions of caste, putting a gulf of separation between Jew and 
Samaritan, Jew and Greek, Pharisees and the common peoplc 
orthodox and heretic, the church communicants and the unchurched, 
devotees of tradition and the unwashed multitude: a spirit in wliidì 
the Pharisees pronounced the unlearned common peoi)le accursed 
because they knew not the law, and which said of Jesus **\Vc know 
that God spake unto Moses but as for this fellow we know not 
whence he is." 

Jesus went freely among those whom the Pharisees carefully 
avoided coming in contact with ; he paid no attention to the id!c 
scruples about clean and unclean (ceremonially) ; he made a Sama- 
ritan alien and heretic a type of ideal conduct, as contrasted with 
the priest and the Levite; he put aside the intense Sabbath super- 
stition, and the hardly less intense Bible superstition and Tempie 
worship superstition, which made the Jew antipathetic, separatìst. 
and morose toward the cultivated Greek; and in every possible 
way he was simply a man among men, going about to do good. 



Churches Based on Separatism from Humanity. 

The common Protestant church follows the synagogue, the 
Pharisees, the whole Jew system of separatism on the basis of su- 
perstitions cast out by Christ but brought into the later Christian 
developments by Paul, who claimed authority to announce a "Gos- 
pel" of Messianic Judaism which compels the scholar of our day 
to say : "Chrrstianity as we know it is PauHne Christianity." 

This was a scheme of Theology, Christology, and Eschatology, 
requiring a particiilar idea of God as a deity of anger with ali 
except certain believers ; and of Jesus of Nazareth as a Son of God 
and the Messiah of the Jews; and of the end of the world in a 
supernatural coming down from heaven of the Messiah, he having 
nót only risen from the dead after crucifixion but gone up to the 
heaven which Paul's Judaism located in the sky a short distance 
above the earth. 

These ideas of Paul bave required that a person should become 
one of the believers, and separate himself from the mass of mankind, 
in order to bave any part and lot in a church, the custom of which 
is to give particular attention and care to its members, and not go 
particularly, in the sense of fellowship and communion, among the 
imchurched mass. 

And instead of breaking bread, in the manner of Jesus, as a 
matter of human brotherhood, in the homes of the people, and 
without regard to such ideas as Paul insisted on, the churches bave 
one and ali made breaking bread and taking wine for communion 
a solemn church formality, exclusively particupated in by those 
members only out of a congregation who bave become elect pro- 
fessors by formalities separating them from the mass of the con- 
gregation, as well as from the mass of a community. The result 
of ali this has been, and stili is, failure of congregations, as well 
as churches in the special sense, to know the unchurched as fellow 
members in life, and to extend fellowship aid and comfort wher- 
ever it is needed. 

Comprehensive Failure of Churches to Minister to Human Need. 

One comprehensive failure of the leading Protestant churches 
of Worcester, not to say of ali our cities, inevitably bears fruit, in 
the winter season, of distress, disease, and deaths in great number, 
the scandal of which cannot be exaggerated. If these churches 
had the spirit and method of Christ, to go about doing good, there 
would be begun early in the autumn a ca.mpaign of thorough and 
«fficient inquiry, in regard to the very large class of families the 
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children of which are certain to go to school, and the fathers per- 
haps to their labor, w hen the ccid of late autumn or of early winter 
Comes, without clothing adequate to prevent their taking cold. 

One of the worst scandais in the history of science is public 
health protection managed under the microbe theory of discasc- 
causation, when the fact is that, microbes or no microbes, grip. 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, and pneumonia, are invariably due l(» 
taking cold, and prevention of these complaints requiW an early 
and efficient campaign of inquiry and generous help to make suro 
that exposure to the autumn chills and the winter cold does nc»t 
find great numbers of children, and many laboring men, clad in 
the scanty garments of poverty and of the incompetence to watch 
out against trouble which poverty and social depression bring. 

It would be an immense gain if the churches of culture and 
wealth shut down on pulpit work from Xovember to Aprii, and 
gave exclusive attention to practical work for the great mass of 
people subject to the peculiar distresses of the season. Their 
equipment of costly houses of worship, which are far too much 
club houses of selfishness and superstition, in the manner of the 
Jewish Tempie, which Chrìst branded as a "Den of Thieves/' is 
most unfortunate, especially for bodies of people against whosc 
character no complaint can be brought, and whose conduct cornea 
wofully short ónly because they are no better taught. 

Brotherhood Houses Needed Far More than Church Buildings. 

If 6, 12 or 24 churches would unite to provide at least half a 
dozen Brotherhood Houses on the pian of large firsi Hoor halls for 
brotherhood suppers, musical, lecttire, and dramatic entertainments, 
with high basements for saloons, reading rooms, offices, &c., sec- 
ond stories for domestic comfort for women and children, a refuge 
for the homeless especially, and third stories for hospital service. 
it would mean a thousand times more than we bave now of Christ 
and bis Truth brought home to the unchurched mass of the pop- 
ulation. 

From Thanksgiving to the end of March I bave looked anxious- 
ly to see some indication, by pulpit utterance or hy church action, 
signifying adequate consciousness of, and conscience towards, the 
needs of the masses as the season must bring them, and in not a 
single instance bave I found the least sign of such consciousness 
and conscience. **The Ladies Benev^olent Society of Plymouth 
church provides the usuai monthl}^ supper, attended by 250 people 
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of the parish," is the report in one instance of wliat is going on in 
ali the conspicuous churches. 

Thanksgiving ouglit to mean gratitude undertaking the sea- 
son's supply of aid and comfort for those that are in need. It is 
made to mean, not even some formai expression of gratitude to God, 
but having a time of domestic feasting, and incìdentally one good 
dinner as an ostentation of charity to people great numbers of 
whom will suffer and perish under the cold of winter for lack of 
clothing, of access to shelter under circumstances of extreme dis- 
tress, and of want of hospital service easily reached. Six Brother- 
hood Shelters of the kind mentioned above, their halls each of 
capicity for 1200, would do business against the saloons immensely 
beyond anything which No-Hcense can accomplish, and the piagne 
of sickness which is upon us as winter advances, would be, at least 
in large part, prevented. 

The time has come to make the material comfort of mankind 
the first consideration, and to make devotion to our fellows in 
every matter of need the chief and most true devotion. On this 
basis, and this only, can a culture of great masses proceed, and 
until the provision of homes is far beyond what it can at present be 
the saloon with stìmulant food wisely served will bave a very im- 
portant place. 
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BOOK SIXTH. 



Temperance Universally Practicable. 

Budweiser, claiming to be "The King of Ali Bottled Beers,*' 
*'a right lusty beer, brewed conscientiously for over fifty years from 
barley and hops only — a right royal beverage for the home/' — uses 
the following statement for suggestion of example of great au- 
thurity : 

George Washington is justly held to be the purest figure in 
history — a superb example of the perfect citizen — a just and right- 
eous ruler and "a light for after time." 

His biographers declare that in eating and in drinking as in 
ali things he was normal; enjoying the juice of the malt ali the 
days of his life. He drank it around campfires, as well as in his 
own home and upon social and state occasions. 

Furthermore, upon his Mount Vernon plantation he had a brew 
house, as was the regular custom of wealthy Virginians. 

Of the veracity of this statement and the incontestible validity 
of its suggestion of authoritative example, there cannot be the 
slightest question. The tradition of Beer, German, English, and 
American, runs exactly parellel, and at the same high level, with 
the least questioned traditions of usage in production and custom 
in consumption of food products. The zealots of prohibition most 
absurdly and falsely assume that there is no such thing in the lon<^ 
run as temperance in the use of stimulant drinks, and not less 
falsely they assume that of ali stimulant drinks only the alcoholic 
are productive of intemperance of grievously injurious character. 
There is no fact of the condition of the human race, in the nations 
of culture, more impressive for volume and signifìcance thàn the 
temperance gain of recent decades ; nor is there any lesson of 
dietetic experience more certain than the constitutional injury and 
the causation of fatai disease through intemperance in the use of 
meat, coffee, tea, and ice cold non-alcohqjic drinks, not excepting 
water. As Mr. Brisbane put it in his Cosmopolitan Magazine* 
statement: 

'Trohibitionists detest the idea that temperate drinking means 

*A symposium in the May issue: Dr. Alison representing pro- 
hibition. 
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anything in the long run but final drunkenness in the majority of 
men originally temperate. And they believe ihat the man who 
remains temperate is the most harmful of drinkers, because he sets 
a bad example to others who lack bis will-power, admire bis 
strength of character, and imagine that they can safely imitate bis 
habits." 

Dr. Alison lays it down as incontrovertible that a man's power 
of self-control gives way under the effect of **the first glass/* to at 
least some extent, and puts bini in perii of indulgence in a second 
glass, and so on indefinitely. There is neither veracity nor validity 
in this representation. The wine, like ali other gifts of nature, and 
the habit of drink, like other habits of the human animai, may bc 
either harmless or harmful according as use and indulgence 
are temperate or intemperate, and on an immense scale experience 
has effectively taught moderation and lessened intemperate self- 
indulgence. 

Dr. Alison's assertion that safety lies in total abstinence, while 
dan^er must ever be coincident with drinking, has no Warrant in 
human experience generally, nor has- Dr. Alison any just reason 
for declaring that "he who would be a healthy man cannot afford 
to ignore the doctrine of total abstinence" ; that **the best scholars 
in this field say that alcohol is neither food nor fuel for the body." 

"Fir Frederick Treves," says Dr. Alison, "the eminent surgeon 
to King Edward Vili., expresses himself as follows : 

*'It is said that alcohol is strengthening and that it gives great 
working power. We bear a great deal of this in the advocacy of 
British beef and beer. That sounds very well, but let us view 
the facts. Alcohol modifies certain constituents of the blood and, 
on this account and on others, it eflfects prejudicially the nourish- 
ment of the body." 

In speaking of the effects of alcohol on the circulation, Sir 
Frederick states: 

**Alcohol produces an increased heart-beat, a fuller pulse and 
redder skin. It calls upon the reserve power of the man, but the 
moment the effect passes off the action of the heart is actually 
weakened. * Consequently the temporary effect is produced at an 
unfortunate cost." 

Sir Andrew Clark, M. D., physician to Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, expressed himself unhesitatingly as foJlows: 

''Alcohol is a poison. The health is always in some way or other 
injured by alcohol; benefited by it — never!" 
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We bave thus far spoken of the physical. Nor is the use of 
alcohol less injurioiis to the mental conditions. It is not sound 
doctrine that claims the use of alcohol is beneficiai to high thinking. 
There may be stimulus at times, but there comes just as surely 
reaction. 

Professor Huxley once remarked, "If a man cannot do brain 
work without stimulants of any kind, he had better turn to hand 
work ; it is an indication of nature's part that she did not mean him 
to be a headworker." 

Sir Benjamin Richardson wrote, "Of ali men brain workers are 
the least able to bear up under the ravages of alcohol — this traitor 
who enters the most precious treasury, the citadel of the mind." 

Perhaps the strongest argument that can be advanced for total 
abstinence is the argument from the standpoint of expediency. Paul 
remarks in one of his epistles, "Ali things are lawful for me, but 
ali things are not expedient. It is good not to eat fiesh, nor to 
drink wine, nor to do anything whereby thy brother stumbleth." 

On this principle we may go absurdly and flagrantly wron.s^. 
to excess of ascetic abstinence fatai to ali the best welfare of the 
race. Because "wine and women'' bave so commonly meant an 
abuse of the worst character, not less in vile association with de- 
graded womanhoodthan in beastly indulgence in wine, we might 
reason, as so many ascetic purists bave done, that the normal 
operation of man's relation to woman tends to evil so certainly 
and so invariably that no man can be safe who ventures even the 
least indulgence of naturai appreciation of womanhood. Infamous 
as any such reflection upon human nature in its more refined, more 
elevating and pure form is, the like judgment of perii from wine 
involves not less falsification both of the facts of nature and of the 
counsels of scripture. Paul's view was drawn out by the custom 
of festal oflFering of meat and wine in the temples, the same to be 
consumed by the worshippers of the gods to wbom the temples were 
dedicated. The question arose to some whether they could as 
Christians use such meat and wine, and Paul was unwilling to cause 
any who doubted of this use to violate their conscienpe. In the 
same way exactly we may avoid use ox service of wine when we 
might thereby tempt any to their harm, but that does not mean a 
rule of abstinence, much less a law of probibition. Paul's counsel 
to bis younger companion in ministry to take a little wine for his 
stomach's sake reflects good Biblical principle in regard to "wine 
which maketh glad the heart of man." 
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In the Christian celebration of conimunion in the secónd cen- 
tury, when principle and practice were at the purest and best ever 
known, the custom was for ali who could to bring offerings of 
bread and wine for use not unlike that of our church suppers. The 
president, who became known as bishop, went through the audi- 
ence to receive the offerings, four acolytes or assistants carrying 
a sheet into which loaves of bread were cast, and a deacon hearing 
a large bowl into which flasks of wine were emptied. In the earli- 
est practice there was a considerable variety of offerings, but later 
the rule was to offer only grain and grapes in addition to bread 
and wine. When the offerings had been gathered they were con- 
secrated by the bishop giving thanks, and divided into parts, some 
distributed at once and consumed on the spot, some to be taken 
away to absent persons needing charity, and some to other uses 
of ministry to special need. The wine just as much as the bread 
was received and partaken of as food supplying a common need. 
It may be said with the utmost confidence, that were the churches 
of our time to return to the communion usage of ministry to human 
need, on lines of the early Christian Eucharist and on an adequate 
charity scale, it would mean a very large use of wines of the proper 
kind, and of other food and medicinal stimulants. 

There could be nothing more untrue than the assertions of Dr. 
Alison, Professor Huxley, and Sir Benjamin Richardson that alco- 
holic stimulant hinders mental activity, is not of use for brain work, 
and cannot be borne up under by brain-workers. It is wholly a 
question of proper use, which may be to cause sleep and put on 
the brakes, or to cali out a reserve of power to which may follow 
reaction as the price paid for a temparary benefit, or to assist 
nature in the matter of digestion. It may easily enough be that 
"high thinking" will not come by wine, or brandy, or any stimulant, 

while yet brilliant expression, sustained energy of utterance, may 

be greatly helped by the right potion. 

Sir Andrew Clark's opinion did not prevent regular daily use 

of whiskey by Queen Victoria, as a rest and strength potion. Her 

physiological record was stated as follows not long before the 

dose of her life : 

"Queen Victoria has never suffered from dyspepsia. She 

attributes this to her eating little, but often, and to- her taking 

whiskey at meals. She drinks it clear, without water." 

Mr. Gladstone's physician and Mr. Gladstone did not agree; 

the following press report is to the point of the physical condition 

of the great statesman : 
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"Just before he died Sir Andrew Clark said in an interview 
published in the British Medicai Journal: *The force, energy and 
versatility of Gladstone's nervous powers are far beyond those of 
an ordinary man in the prime of life. To him work is not exhaust- 
ing, but restorative; it is his true stimulus and keeps him younia: 
and vigorous/ This explains how the *grand old man' finds relaxa- 
tion from the arduous labor of politicai leadership by writing booxs 
on Homer, magazine articles on Dante, and pamphlets on theolo^y, 
in which he is said to be better 'up' than any other man in En; - 
land, lay or cleric, and by learning an obscure and difficult la :- 
guage like Basque, just to while away the time spent for 'rest' 
at a watering place." 

And as to Mr. Gladstone's practice, we may note his reasoa 
for refusing to join in a total abstinence movement. He said: **How 
can I, who drank good wine and bitter beer ^11 my Hfe, in a com- 
fortable room and among friends, coolly stand up and advise hard- 
working fellow-creatures to take the pledge?" 

It means nothing to any good purpose to assert against ali 
human temperate experience that "alcohol is a poison pure and 
simple/' Physical vitality is maintained by the inrush from the 
air of oxygen. That inrush will not take place unless there is 
just a trace of iron in the blood globules which go coursing through 
the capillaries of the lungs. The oxygen molecules catch on mag- 
netically and travel to the tissues of the system, leaping out into 
a tissue celi wherever a magnetic condition favors this. If 
there is too much iron in the blood the oxygen will not let go and 
leap out into the tissue celi. It is the same for plants as for ani- 
mais. The entire system of nature turns upon just the least little 
iron, a trace only, not too much. Because any excess does injury 
of the worst sort is no proof that the trace is not absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Again, the oxygen of the air works with absolute precision 
as the breath of Hfe. But oxygen pure and simple is corrosive, 
injurious, destructive. In the air oxygen 'is only one part in fìve, 
and the four parts are nitrogen, the molecules of which are more 
sluggish in motions, far less intense than those of oxygen. But 
for this modification of the intensity naturai to oxygen by itself ali 
animai nature would be burned, corroded, blasted, as by the most 
deadly poison. Yet with the actual conditions of nature oxygen 
plays its part as the breath of life. So alcohol, indefinitely injurious, 
poisonous in the worst way, as it may be, may play a beneficent 
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part on a vast scale once that wc understand and conform to the 
necessary conditions. 

It is a *'tale told by an idiot" that under the proper conditions, 
ili beer, wine, brandy, whiskey, alcohol is not a food, giving strength, 
a medicine working most important cure, a source of internai 
warmth of incalculable value for neutralizing the dangerous effects 
of chili, and in a variety of ways, to children, to young and healthy 
men, to women very commonly, and to the aged almost without 
exception, an agent of health and life, a blessing, rarely and deeply 
beneficent, and not at ali baneful unless the conditions of proper 
use are disregarded. 

It is to the last degree ignorant and absurd to make a scare 
with the word **poison,** or, as Youmans did, with the words 
**death and decay/' The largest and most incessant fact of the 
animai system, in man or beast, is the decay and death of living 
matter and the production o{ the worst form of poison. Of this 
poison any animai would die in a day if excretion were not operat- 
ing on a scale in a variety of ways adequate to avert the perii. Even 
with alcohol in doses calculated to operate as a poison, the habit 
of excretion of the naturai poisons of the system may very often 
meet the emergency and carry the alcohol out of the system, thus 
greatly mitigating its evil effect. An immense factor in modem 
medicine is the introduction of some poison, toxic cause of disease, 
the expulsion of which will carry out the like disease-causing 
poison. The art in such case is to give the right quantity in the 
right way. With like art temperance must control the use of 
alcoholic stimulants; it may be abstinence for many, perhaps even 
for the great majority. Hear, for instance, such testimonies as 
these : 

Sir John Burden Sanderson, M. D., professor of physics in 
University College, London, while under examination before the 
House of Lords' investigating committee — which our Congress re- 
fuse our people — said : "My belief is that the race would be situated 
just as favorably if the use of alcohol did not exist. . In the first 
place, its evil preponderates over the benefits; and, secondly, that 
ali its benefits are dispensable benefits." 

Alongside of ali this teetotallism there is an appalling amount 
of tippling that does not distinctly intoxicate, but saturates the 
principal organs, and destroys them more quietly than would an 
occasionai debauch.'' — [London Lancet. 

It was the mistake of my life, which I entertained but a brief 
period, that beer was beneficiai to anybody under any circumstances. 
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I regard it not merely as worthless, but as productive of a most 
diseased state of the whole system, the worse that it is often not 
suspected until too late. — [Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, Boston. 

Instances justifying such testimonies are not the whole story, 
never have been and never will be. They are not half the story: 
the preponderence of experience is unqiiestionably and decisivelv 
the other way, and the very great probability is that as use 
of stimulant drinks becomes intelligent, conscientious, and tem- 
perate some use will be common to almost ali, even if to some any 
use at ali is deleterious in the extreme. 

Two conventions, of Brewers, and of trades allied with the 
brewing interest, came together in Milwaukee, Wis., June Qth, 
1908, for a three days' dempnstration against the "fool-fury" of 
the anti-saloon league. 

At the opening of the Brewers* convention, the President, 
Julius Liebmann, made an address in which points of great import - 
ance were admirably presented. Thus President Liebmann said: 

"In spite of the fact that our beer is universally pure and that 
the leading physiologists are so thoroughly agreed as to its food 
value, the brewer finds himself held up to obloquy and scorn, and 
in many states bis business is in danger of cpnfiscation. What is 
the cause of this clamor? It is, we believe, the fact that very few 
of the men and women who preach prohibition have any fìrst-hand 
knowledge of the saloons. They do not enter them, even for the 
purposes of observation, and they certainly do not know that by 
far the large majority of saloons are decent and respectable, and 
do not tolerate drunkenness or disorder. 

**It is of the utmost importance that the saloonkeeper should 
respect the laws, but the Constant injustice meted out to him under 
the guise of laws, is force which tends to undermine this respect. 

"The problem of the ^loon is one of regulation by statutory 
authority; of administration by the trade. From either standpoint 
it is a complex problem which cannot be settled in the offhand 
fashion that seems so easy to superficial observers. 

"The regulation of the saloon has been needlessly complicated 
by experimental legislation, party politics, police corruption and 
inefficiency. Fixed and arbitrary limitations, imposed upon coni- 
munities by the State, without regard to locai conditions, have only 
increased the difficulty. To keep the saloon out of politics, it must 
first be taken out of politics. And the best way to keep it in politics 
is to provide by locai option laws for the Constant agitation of 
the license question, with the element of harrassing uncertainty 
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which this involves. In recent years the saloon has been growing 
to be less and less a politicai faeton Today it threatens to become 
the biggest politicai issue in our history. 

**With a situation of this character confronting us, and with 
our property interests involved, with the millions and millions of 
dollars invested under the sanction of the law, can anyone expect 
to remain idle while this property is being confiscated? 

"It is our duty to hasten universal enlightenment and to spread 
the conviction that our industry stands for temperance in the best 
sense of the word, and will neither countenance nor tolerate any- 
thing that is not thoroughly in accord with the moral and physical 
welfare of the people." 

The report of the board of trustees of the Brewers' Associa- 
tion made particular reference to aspects of the situation about 
which there can be no dispute by instructed observers. Thus it 
said: 

'The special activities of this association mark a new era in 
the history of the beer business. The allied trades have not taken up 
this work in the spirit of mere defense. Their actions indicates 
their conviction that the industry to which they are so closely re- 
lated is honest and legitimate. 

"Thoughtful men in the ranks of preachers and writers are 
convinced that sumptuary legislation is most mischievous, and they 
are becoming more and more disgusted with the intemperate lan- 
guage and misleading statements of professional prohibitionists. 

'The Anti-Saloon League has exploited the emotions of men; 
the professional agents of the league appeal to the passions and 
prejudices of the people, and inspire them with blind and intolerant 
hatred, which, translated into action, leads to anarchy and riot. In 
many cases the people have voted in baste, to repent quickly at 
leisure, and already efforts are being made in a number of states 
to secure amendments to the law, or a repeal of sumptuary legisla- 
tion, now that there has been time for sober second thought. 

"In the language of Bishop E. S. Lines of the Newark, N. J., 
diocese: 'Legislation which is unfair, which cannot be enforced, 
or which is sure to produce reaction, is unwise. It is not strange 
that people who have suffered in one or another way from the abuse 
of strong drink, or have seen its ili eflfects, should feel strongly and 
be ready to do that which promises restriction of abuse. But men 
are needed who are at once temperate in speech, thoughtful, wise 
and rightminded, to guide public opinion and to influence legisla- 
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tion. Temperance, like religion, has a great deal to fear from its 
friends.' " 

"Men of clear vision and intelligence, whose experience has 
taught them to be worldly wise, are in common agreement upon 
these points: 

"i. That the temperate use of alcoholic Hquors is so widely 
spread as to be a national custom. 

'*2. That this generation of men and women is more temperate 
than any preceding generation in our history. 

*'3. That the abuse of such Hquors, while comparatively smalU 
is nevertheless a grave and to some extent an unnecessary evil. 

"4. That practical remedies are now to be fou^nd in regula- 
tion, education, moral suasion, and in raising the standard of living. 

*'5. That the standard of living can best be raised by improv- 
ing housing conditions, by liberal expenditures for public health, 
industriai training and recreation centers, and by reducing the hours 
of work and increasing the scale of wages of the unskilled labor- 
ing class. 

"Inebriety — The failure of prohibition, whether in city, county 
or state, is conceded by ali impartial students of government. The 
character and kind and places of drink are changed by prohibition. 
but none of these schemes which attempt to suppress or ignore 
the saloon bave checked the evil of inebriety. They bave simply 
driven drinking into secret channels where it is not under social 
control. 

"The time is ripe for a thoroughly scientiflc study of inebriety 
and the adoption of a definite and comprehensive pian of dealing 
with it. 

"The crux of the whole question is really this: Can the com- 
mon use of intoxicants be prevented by. abolishing their lawful sale? 
If not, the practical thing to do is to improve the system of regu- 
lating the places where they are sold, and to encourage the sale of 
these beverages which bave the smallest amount of alcohol, while 
at the same time we continue the work of popular education along 
the lines of self-restraint and moderation in ali things. 

"Control, and not elimination, is the key to the solution of the 
saloon problem. In ali thickly-settled communities the saloon is 
a necessary social institution. You cannot bave a city without 
saloons. They may not be offiically recognized and licensed, but 
they are there just the same. There are, however, good and bad 
saloons ; saloons that serve the reasonable convenience of the people 
in decent and orderly fashion, and saloons that are centers of social 
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(lisorder. There is nothing inherent in the saloon which need or 
shouid make it disorderly or disreputable. 

"The best working solution for the social control of the sale 
of liquor that has yet been devised, is the licensing system. To be 
successful, however, the license must be so conditioned that it 
insnres stability in the business, and compels the licensee to regard 
< bedience to law and order as essential to the continuance of his 
iranchise. A permanent, consistent and stable public policy, which 
(leals justly and fairly with the saloonkeeper, raises the character 
of the business, and attracts to it men of responsibility." 

National Model License League Proposals. 

In the same direction with the endeavors of the Brewing inter- 
est to secure proper liberty of manufacture and trade under law at 
once reasonable and eflFective, the National Model License League, 
vrith headquarters at Louisville, Ky., issues the following declara- 
tion of principles : 

We, The National Model License League, contend that the 
present license system is unfair to the retail liquor dealer; that it 
compels him to be active in politics and that it encourages by its 
provisions the violation of the law. Therefore we insist : — 

First, that ali licenses shouid be self renewing without the inter- 
ference of licensing board or politicai boss and they shouid be 
transferable at will. 

Second, that the number of licenses shouid be limited to not 
more than one for each 500 of population. 

Third, that the cost of licenses each year shall not be excessive. 

Fourth, that the penalties for violation of law by retail liquor 
dealers shouid be mandatory, and for the first conviction shouid 
suspend the license for thirty days, and for the second conviction 
shouid canee! the license. 

Fifth, retailers convictéd of the second violation of law shouid 
be prohibited from holding a license in the state at any time in 
the future. 

Sixth, there shouid be a penalty for minors over eighteen years 
of age who undertake to secure alcoholic beverages by representing 
themselves to be of age. 

Seventh, in dry territory the same penalty shouid prevali for the 
purchase or use of alcoholic beverages as for the sale. 

Eighth, where prohibition carries, dealers, distillers, brewers 
and wine makers shouid be compensated for investments made un- 
der the sanctiorr of previous law. 
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We favor FAIRNESS, CONSISTENCY, DECENCY and 
LAW. 

Under the proper license the retai! dealer will be, of ali men, 
most anxious to obey law. 

Mr. George G. Brown, Vice-President of the Model License 
League, points out in the following convincing statement the true 
situation under a recent prohibition enactment in North Carolina: 

"It is true that the reports from the state indicate a majority 
of something like 40,000 in favor of prohibiting, not the use. but 
the manufacture and sale of ali alcoholic beverages, excepting wines 
made from grapes and other fruits within the State, but it is not 
true that the people of North Carolina will surrender their right to 
use whiskey, beer or any other alcoholic beverage they may be 
disposed to consume. 

These so-called prohibition laws wliich are being urged by 
the Anti-Saloon League are not intended to prohibit the consump- 
tion of alcoholic beverages, because it is an absurdity for anyone to 
contend that a law merely prohibiting the manufacture and sale ci 
an article for which there is a general demand would put a stop to 
the use of said article. It is true of alcoholic beverages as of other 
commodities that as long as a demand exists that demand will be 
supplied from one source or another, provided the profit in supply- 
ing it justifies the risk of supplying it. 

I do not hesitate to predict, therefore, that the consumption of 
alcoholic beverages in Xorth Carolina in the future will be fully 
as great as it has bcen in the past, and the chances are that it will 
be greater, because the purchases will be by wholesale rather than 
by retail. We are ali familiar with the fact that whcn a consumer 
buys cigars by the box he uses more cigars than whcn he supplies 
his wants from a cigar store as he desires to smoke, and the indis- 
putable figures of the Internai Revenue Department show that this 
is also true in regard to beer and whiskey. The fact, however, that 
the people of North Carolina will continue to consume alcoholic 
beverages will be small satisfaction to the distillers, brewers, whole- 
salers and retailers in that State, who are despoiled of their prop 
erty without any compensation by the vote cast under the influence 
of the Anti-Saloon League Speakers and writers. These properties, 
which, after the first of January, 1909, will be absolutely useless 
and will consist merely of brick, mortar and other material unfitted 
for any other purposes, will aggregate many millions of dollars, and 
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such confiscation must inevitably prove a great blow to the pros- 
peri ty of that State. 

The loss of revenue must also be serious, but, as suggested 
above, and as experience and common sense prove, there will be 
no reform, there will be no lessening of the consumption of alcoholic 
beverages, there will be no falling off in intemperance, there will 
be great demoralization throughout the State, and an additional 
burden will, undoubtedly, be placed upon the backs of the remain- 
ing taxpayers in the effort to enforce an impossible statute. 

If these facts are true, then why did the people of North 
Carolina vote for a law prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
ali alcoholic beverages excepting those referred to above? In an- 
swer to this question I would say that this vote is largely an un- 
reasoning one, due to excitement, and to an excitement in some 
cases wrought up to frenzy. It is also in the nature of a protest 
on the part of the people against the way in which many of the 
retailers of the State conducted their places of business. 

In explanation of this I quote from a letter dated May 21, from 
Mr. T. DeQuincy Tully, secretary of the Law Enforcement 
Society of New York, who visited North Carolina at the instance 
of the National Model License League, and who made severa! 
speeches in that State in opposition to prohibition. Mr. Tully's 
society is for the sole purpose of enforcing the law, and on investi- 
gating the objects of the Model License League, Mr. Tully was 
so convinced of the soundness and practicability of its purposes 
that he has become an earnest advocate, as he sees through the 
league the only satisfactory solution of the liquor problem. 

Mr. Tully, in reporting bis observations, said : 

"From what I could learn while in North Carolina, I judge the 
situation to be as follows : What may be called the 'sentiment' of 
the State, in common with the expressed sentiment of other sec- 
tions of the South, is for prohibition. In North Carolina, while 
they bave locai option, and a large portion is already 'dry,' they 
have had no good restrictive regulation law. They bave no liquor- 
bond nor State regulation. Regulation by the enforcement of the 
law is left to the locai communities. Ali prosecutions are for crime, 
and of course are difficult of enforcement. The consequence has 
been that there nas been oractically no enforcement, or restraint on 
the retail liquor business. The people bave been accustomed to 
observe the abuses arising therefrom, and the proposition to vote 
out the saloon seems the only remedy the people bave to protect 
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themselves froni the evils they bave been in contact with year after 
year. 

"The rebellion, for it amounts to that, against the legalized 
saloon, is the result of disregard on the part of the liquor men for 
the law, common decency, and the sentiment of the church and the 
moral people in the different communities in which such traffic is 
carried on, and is the result of conditions brought about largely 
by the saloonkeepers themselves, backed up by locai politicians 
who desired the assistance of these men in placing and keeping 
them in omce. 

*'While it is probable the State wìll vote 'dry,' yet it will be 
most unfortunate for the State if it will do so. 

"I found the oeople do not understand the situation, or what 
they are called upon to vote for. Tney are led to believe they will 
vote for prohibition, where, as a matter of fact, they will vote for 
nothing of the kind. They really will vote for a law and for a 
proposition, and this law, the most iniquitous, unfair and un-Ameri- 
can that could be devised, will be fastened upon the State, and it 
will be found most difficult to correct, no matter how unsatisfactory 
it will be found to work. 

"In my opinion, the campaign of education was not commenced 
soon enough. It appeared to me too late to Inform the people as 
to the real merits involved, and the folly of voting for the proposi- 
tion presented to them, in the way it was drawn up. In my opinion, 
could the situation bave been properly placed before the people, 
they would repudiate the measure. As a matter of fact, every per- 
son I talked with, when he understood the matter, was against it. 
The cry of the Anti-Saloon League, who bave industriously placed 
the proposition of prohibition before the people through the 
churches and other ways, has caught the ear. They purposely left 
out any reference to the law which the people will fasten upon 
themselves when they vote for the prohibition proposition. 

"I am fully convinced that your Model License League holds 
the key to the situation of the great question in the South. It may 
be difficult for you to bave your plans adopted, but I see no other 
way. 

"Fire-eating speeches on either side will do more harm than 
good. Threats of drastic laws, in case of defeat by either side, will 
only arouse the passions of the people. What is needed is a cairn 
discussion of the question, and a united effort on the part of ali 
good people as patriots in the most practical and satisfactory way, 
to settle the question by the licensed saloon and a strict enforce- 
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ment of the law. The extremes of prohibition on the one hand 
and lawlessness on the other will never solve the problem. I am 
more than ever convinced of the righteousncss of your cause and the 
practical value of your pian." — Courier-Journal, May 28. 

It has taken but a brief experience of prohibition at Atlanta 
to cali out testimony to the economie and moral disaster which 
prohibition has proved to be, — the drink situation worse a good 
deal than it was before, and the costs to the last degree repressive 
of prosperity. The ^Memphis Commercial-Appeal had the follow- 
ing, under date of Atlanta, Ga., May 25th, 1908: 

"Henry W. Grady, one of Atlanta's most prosperous and best 
known citizens and manufacturers, and son of the dead orator wliose 
name is cherished throughout the length and breadth of the South, 
declares that prohibition is causing Atlanta to suffer an enormous 
financial loss. He says that the city is being drained of thousands 
and thousands of dollars, and asserts that it is time to cali a halt. 

In speaking of Prohibition in Atlanta Mr. Grady said yesterday : 

"I believe in locai option. I believe that Atlanta is big enough 
and good enough and wise enough to govern herself, and the people 
of this county should be given the right to say, at the ballot box, 
whether or not they want prohibition, and not bave it forced down 
their throats by a lot of small counties in which conditions may 
be diflferent. 

'I am frank to confess that in the past I rather favored prohibi- 
tion, in the hope that it might be of some benefit. But it has been 
tried here in Atlanta long enough to convince me, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that so far as Fulton county is concerned it is 
a miserable failure and a farce. 

"I know that the so-called prohibition that we are now having 
has injured Atlanta fìnancially and morally. I know that up to the 
time the present law went into effect we had a prosperous, moral 
and well-governed city, but I know that now thousands of dollars 
are being sent out of Atlanta every month never to return, and that 
our beloved city is sufifering fìnancially on account of this drain. 

*'I know that morally Atlanta has suflfered and will continue to 
suffer so long as we bave a law on our statute books that is not 
enforced, cannot be enforced and that apparently no crfort is made 
to enforce. A law that I do not believe the majority of our citi- 
zens favor. I know, as every other man who will take the trouble 
to investigate must know, that the sale of whiskey is being con- 
ducted in Atlanta about as it was in the past, except that there are 
no regulations to govern it and no restrictions to curb it. 
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"As between conditions that existed bere before the present 
law and the conditions that exist now, I say a thousand times over 
let US return to the old order of things and be done forever with 
such drastic and absurd laws, which are working against the com- 
mercial growth and forward movement of Atlanta. 

"It is high time that the progressive citizenship of Atlanta was 
calling a halt. It is time that we demand our right to govem 
ourselves and grant every other county in the State the same right. 
There are scores of conservative business men who do not want 
the present miserable conditions fastened upon this county. I do 
not believe that the white voters of Fulton county want the present 
conditions to contìnue. I believe that they want and should bave 
the right to settle this question for themselves, and that they are 
willing for every other county in Georgia to bave the same right. 

"I believe that the merchants, the farmers, the laborers and 
property owners want to see Atlanta money kept at home instead 
of having it going out of the State, as it is now doing. There are 
forces at work to elect men to the legislature from Fulton county 
who will fasten the present miserable condition upon Atlanta for 
another two years without even giving the citizens of this county 
the right to decide the question for themselves. They should not 
l)e elected. The interests of Atlanta are at stake. When prohibi- 
tion is cast aside Atlanta will again be the prosperous, thriving 
city than she was a year ago, but not until then, in my opinion. 

Mr. Grady declares that the last Georga legislature simply 
"run it" over Georgia cities. If the people of Atlanta, he says, had 
voted on the question the fortune that is now leaving the city 
monthly in the purchase of beer, whiskey and other alcoholic stim- 
ulants. would bave been kept bere. 

There are thousands of progressive, respected and conservative 
citizens who do not mince words regarding prohibition. They 
(leclare that it is injuring Atlanta to a discouraging extent. They 
say that if the next Georgia legislature allows present conditions 
to continue that another slump in prosperity will result. 

The Chamber of Commerce is just awakening to the fact that 
the city is being robbed of a stupendous sum monthly by the liquor 
interest in the far South, North and East. 

It is estimated that the locai postoffice is now issuing any- 
where from $30,000 to $40,000 worth of money orders monthly to 
])ersons sending away for their drinks. 

Conservative estimate places the money value of express orders 
issued monthly to liquor buyers at between $30,000 and $33,000. 
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And upon top of ali this it is claimed that individuai checks amount- 
ing to a total of between $10,000 and $15,000 per month go out of 
Atlanta in the purchase of beer and whiskey. 

Business men declare that the express companies are raking in 
milHons of dollars annually on shipments of beer and whiskey into 
dry territory. 

Use of Alcoholic Beverages Incrcases Wìth Prohibition. 

The statistics appealed to by the Model License League show 
very conclusi vely that the period from 1893, when the Anti-Saloon 
League started operations, has been one of very large increase in 
the per capita consumption of Fermented Liquors, with a favorable 
efFect in reducing or keeping down the per capita consumption of 
Distilled Spirits. For the years 1893-1900 the per capita consump- 
tion of Fermented Liquors was reduced a little from 16.6 gallons in 
the years '94~'99, and in 1900 stood again at 16.6. After 1900 the 
per capita steadily rose year by year to 22 (gallons) in 1907. In 
about the same way the per capita consumption of Distilled Spirits 
went down from 1.46 (gallons) in 1893 to .86 in 1906, and for the 
period of eleven years, 1897-1907, rose year by year to 1.47 in 1906 
and 1.58 in 1907. 

The figures for Distilled Spirits consumed declined from 97,- 
424,825 in 1893 to 87,087,618 in 1894; 74,176,239 in 1895; and 60,- 
635,356 in 1896; and after 1896 rose year by year to 97,534^139 i^ 
1901, and by 1907 had mounted to 134,031,066, — a yearly average 
of more than 6 million gallons. For Fermetned Liquors the per 
capita figures declined a little in 1894, but rose part way back in 
1895, and went higher in 1896 than the figures of 1893. For 1897 
the figures were lower again than those of 1893, ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ great 
jump in 1898; then fell back a little for 1899. The 1899 supply 
was 36,581,114 barrels (1,750.595.648 gallons), against 34,554.317 
barrels (1,105,738,144 gallons) in 1893. With the year 1900 the 
figures stood at 39,330,849 barrels (1,258,587,168 gallons), and they 
rose year by year to 58,546,111 barrels (1,873,475,552 gallons) in 
1907. 

Assuming a considerable eflfect for some years of the Anti- 
Saloon agitation, this efifect does not appear in recent years. And 
whatever the efìfect was for a time, a great mass of evidence goes 
to show that anti-saloon, No-License operations bave a singularly 
bad effect in causing consumption of Distilled Spirits when otherwise 
Fermented Liquors would be preferred. The beer product of the 
United States makes for temperance. At any rate, the claim is a 
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just one, that the people, with the progress of civilization and the 
improvement of manners and customs, gradually turn from the 
strong alcoholic drinks to the light ones; that in a great measure 
this is due to the excellence of American beer in appearance, taste 
and quality; and that, as Henry Watterson recently said in the 
Louisville Courier-Journal : *The introduction of beer to America 
has done more for temperance than ali the temperance societies and 
ali the prohibition laws combined." 

The frequent attacks of the temperance people on the brewers 
and the product of their industry, the persistency with which it is 
classed as liquor, although it contains only from 33/2 to 4 per cent, 
alcohol, and the incessant clamor for prohibition almost everywhere 
in the rural parts of our country, especially in the South, is in 
scandalous contrast with developments which bave made the brew- 
ing industry one of the largest, most respectable, and most benefi- 
cient of the Industries of the World. From small beginnings the 
American production of beer has within half a century become one 
of the great industries of the country. The production of beer 
which was in 1863, the first year of record, only a little over two 
miUion barrels, had grown during the period 1860 to 1900 to nearly 
forty million barrels, that is, twentyfold, and with 1907 the beer 
production of the United States has reached the enormous quantity 
of nearly sixty million barrels. The employees of this vast indus- 
try, numbering in 1905 nearly fifty thousand, received an averagc 
wage of $718, nor far below the highest average earnings of wagc 
workers (steel engravers at $753). In the making of our nearly 
sixty million barrels of beer, there is an annual consumption of 
nearly a hundred million dollars worth of American farm products. 
The tax paid to the national government alone on the brewery 
product is nearly $60,000,000. Into the channel of building, machine, 
and tool industries, during the period 1890-1905, the brewers of 
America poured nearly two hundred million dollars, and a'further 
contribution to other industries of eighty million dollars within the 
ten years 1890-1900 must be put to the credit of the brewers. It is. 
indeed, a place of vast importance which beer holds in the industriai 
producing situation of America, and no endeavors of malignant 
fanaticism can materially afifect it. 

The medicai world has long ago recognized the nutritìous vahie 
of malt products, whether fermented or unfermented, but the latter, 
containing neither alcohol nor carbolic acid, lack the animating and 
refreshing qualities of the former. If the actual demand, the gen- 
eral craving of human nature and the experience of centuries count 
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for an}i;hing, the small percentage of alcohol and the carbonic acid 
in beer must be considered a valuable and essential constituent of 
it, whether considered as a beverage or an article of nutriment. 
Considering the diminutive quantity of alcohol in it, it seems unjust 
to class it with distilled spirits as intoxicating liquor. 

Its extensive use by mothers and nurses with infants at their 
breasts is due to its nutritive and digestive qualitìes, as well as 
its palatableness, and physicians often prescribe it to them. It 
seems to be the best milk-producing food. It is also blood-produc- 
ing and physicians favor it in cases of anaemia or blood poverty. 
Dn William B. Fletcher, of Indianapolis, Indiana, while superin- 
tendent of the Indiana Hospital for the Insane, favored it very 
much for the anaemic insane. He regarded it as a valuable food 
on account of the starchy and saccharine constituents held in 
soliible form, rendering theni easy of digestion and assimilation. 

Dr. J. Mount Bkyer, of New York, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Congress of Tuberculosis, a physician of superior experience in 
the treatment of consumptives, said: 

*'In disease like tuberculosis (consumption), as well as in other 
diseases, the various cells of which the body is composed suffer 
from the poisons which are steadily being poured into the general 
circulation of the blood that supplies them with their food. Thus, 
these cells are killed or damaged, and the strength of the body 
l)ecomes enfeebled. It is, therefore, necessary, in order to counter- 
balance this wholesale slaughter, to supply sudi nourishment which 
has the highest nourishing quality, to help to regenerate their loss 
and feebleness. Where the best beer can be taken and digested, 
there is no better food for the consumptive." 

Dr. F. W. Pavy, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
London, expressed himself as follows : 

"Beer is a refreshing, exhilarating nutritive. A light beer, well 
flavored with the hop, is calculated to promote digestion, and may 
be Icoked upon as constituting one of the most wholesome of the 
alcoholic class of beverages." 

Dr. J. F. Pilcher, Secretary of the Associatìon of Military 
Surgeons of the United States, and first vice-president of the Asso- 
ciatìon of Medicai Editors of the United States, is of the opinion 
that there is a certain amount of nutriment contained in beer by 
reason of its organic constituents, and that its moderate use is not 
injurious to the health of adult persons. 

Prof. M. A. Scovell, of Louisville, Ky., since 1885 chief chemist 
of the Pure Food Department of that State, expressed the opinion. 
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that the solids contained in the average beer are to be classed as 
food, and that beer, where employed as a liquid food, does not tend 
to produce the habit of intoxication. 

Privy Counsellor Dr. Ernst Zunker, physician to Her Majesty, 
the German Empress, says: 

"It seems certain that beer, the mildest and most harmless kind 
of alcoholic beverages, is, if used in large quantities, injurious only 
by reason of the large amount of liquid poured into the body and 
not by reason of its alcoholic properties. Ali liquids taken into the 
body pass through the blood-passages and the heart, and most 
injuriously affect the heart, especially one that is not perfectly 
sound, if taken in too large quantitie»." 

In closing this article, it might be in place to meet a widely 
spread prejudice that beer is frequently adulterated. A short timc 
ago, the State Board of Health of New York, ordered an analysis 
of the ordinary American beers on the market. Of the 476 samples 
analyzed, ali of them were found to be perfectly pure and whole- 
some. 

In fact, there is, perhaps, no beverage which admits less of 
adulteration than the modem lager beer. Any foreign substance 
would either prevent proper fermentation or impart to the product 
a foreign taste. Imported beers sometimes contain a quantity of 
chemical preservatives, but domestic beers are invariably free of 
them. They may differ in quality, but never in purity. There is, 
perhaps, no class of food producers less affected by the new pure 
food law than the brewers. 

Dr. H. W. Wiley, chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, in whose 
hands, to a very great extent, the enforcement of the new law lies. 
and who is preparing rules and regulations for it, defines beer as 
follows : "A beverage made by the alcoholic fermentation, in potable 
water, of barely-malt and hops, with or without unmalted cereals." 
He will strictly adhere to this definition, and will not even allow the 
use of sugar, unless its use is stated upon the label. Whatever 
prejudices may bave existed as to the use of adulterants in the 
manufacture of beer, there is no justification of them under the 
pure food law. 

Within the recollection of many now living temperance has 
made immense gains. In both public and private life drunkenness 
is considered disgraceful, and temperate men nowadays are given 
the preference in ali walks of life. 

What has caused this change for the better? Not prohibition 
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by law, but the raising of the moral status of the people through 
moral suasion and proper teaching. 

There is no gainsaying that there is much harm done by over- 
indulgence in liquor, especially those of a spirituous nature, but 
prohibition will not lessen the evil, rather increase it. 

Prohibition would no doubt seriously injure the beer and wine 
industry, but would stimulate the whiskey traffic, and thus actually 
prove harmful. Thousands that now satisfy the desire for a stimu- 
lant by indulging in the milder wines and beer, would take to the 
stronger stimulant because less bulky, and easier handled, including 
the smuggling and concealing of it. 

There is more whiskey sold in prohibition Maine than in li- 
censed Minnesota, both of the same area and population. 

Another objection to prohibition is that it is class legislation 
of the most offensive character. It can only be made operative 
against the poorer classes. No law can be framed that would stand 
the test of the Supreme Court that would prevent a man of means 
from stocking bis celiar and sideboard with ali the viands he desired. 
The saloon is the poor man's club. Abolish it, and you drive him 
to the "blind tiger." The saloon can be regulated, the patron pro- 
tected against vile adulteration, and the public against possible 
disorder, but prohibition never can and never will be enforced on 
American soil. It is a blow at personal liberty. 

The editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal of Februatry 21, 
1908, a journalist of the highest distinction, — today in lact the dean 
of American journalism — frankly lamented "the horrid example of 
Georgia and other States south of us, which bave tried Prohibition 
to find it only a scheme of spoliation and delusion, uniting bogus 
religion with rotten politics, and replacing conditions that admit- 
tedly need reform by conditions tenfold worse. 

Mr. Watterson had a few days before quoted Rev. Dr. Boyd 
Winchester, pastor of Grace Episcopal church, of Long Island City, 
as saying that he felt it to be bis duty, as a minister and a citizen, 
to do ali in bis power to support a return to the license system, after 
a two years of ''dry." He claimed to advocate license on moral 
grounds, and asserted that the "no-license pian did not remove the 
evil of intemperance, but exaggerated that evil and added to it many 
other worse evils, proving a proHfic breeder of perjury, lawlessness 
and hypocrisy, ali kinds of vile and poisonous concoctions being 
dispensed by irresponsible and disreputable persons." 

*'With admirable precision," Mr. Watterson continued, "Boyd 
Winchester says: 'Prohibition may dose the saloons, but the fa- 
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vored classes can drink at will in their homes and clubs, while the 
multitude must resort to cellars, *blind tìgers/ 'secret joints' and 
hidden places generally, where adulteration and extortion prevali; 
the difference being that drinking will go on with unabated ferver, 
though under mean, furtive and demoralizing circumstances. Any 
form of Prohibition or restriction bears most heavily upon the poor- 
er classes, the rich being always able to secure whatever potations 
they wish. No one can question the sincerity of Mr. Gladstone as 
to Temperance, but when urged to join in a Temperance propa- 
gandism in 1864, he wrote: *How can I, who drank good wine and 
bitter beer ali my life, in a comfortable room and among friends, 
coolly stand up and advise hard-working fellow-creatures to take 
the pledge?'" 

"There is not a thoughtful, right-thinking man in the world 
who does not know that this is the truth, and bound, in the nature 
of man and the case, to be the truth. 

"Cardinal Gibbons is the latest authority, and a very great au- 
thority he is, to be quoted to the same effect. The good Cardinal 
is firmly of the opinion that Prohibition does not prohibit. His idea 
that laws which are sure to be broken are bad laws, begetting dis- 
lespect for ali law, cannot be successfully controverted. Only those 
who are very ignorant and unreflecting, or else victimized by emo- 
tional insanity, can think otherwise. 

*The editor of the Courier-Journal received a letter not long^ 
ago from a good Christian woman in Central Kentucky, who was 
fairly horror-stricken that the paper, which she said she had held 
next after her Bible, should ''oppose Temperance." She was able 
to see but one side of it. She only saw the drink habit with its 
devilish machinations ; the saloon with its easy seductions ; both- to 
be extirpated b'y a statute, which would not, in our opinion, reach 
either, whilst entailing peculiar evils of its own; smuggling, adult- 
eration, extortion, perjury. 

"Laws to regniate the sale of intoxicants and increase the re- 
sponsibility of liquor dealers, with a judicious and rational license 
system and a reasonable restriction, are wiser and more effective. 
and more likely to be observed and enforced whenever public senti- 
ment approves them, than any prohibitory enactment. Locai option 
laws, unlike prohibitory laws, do not confuse the wholly different 
issues of saloon regulation and personal abstinence, and do not im- 
pose upon communities laws which public opinion will not suffer to 
be enforced. Locai option, constantly growing more carefully re- 
strictive and stringent in supervision, aims, whenever practicable, 
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to draw the line between that part of the traffic which public safe- 
ty requires to be prohibited and that part which, if evil at ali, is too 
remotely and indirectly so to warrant an interference with individuai 
rights." 

" 'It is a Democratic axiom,' says Boyd Winchester, in the 
spirit of Jefferson himself, 'that the best-governed people are those 
least governed; that the science of legislation is the science of 
touching as lightly as possible the freedom of the citizen in his in- 
dividuai, domestic and personal life. The mania for regulating 
everything does not spring from a Democratic root. It is character- 
istically monarchical to oversee ali, to intermeddle with ali, like an 
Argus with a hundred eyes and a Briareus with a hundred hands. 
The royal conception of government is that of a felt presence in the 
daily life of every citizen, directing his manner of life. This mor- 
archical idea has been defined by writers on government from Aris- 
totle down, and ìt postuiates a sovereign power standing at the side 
of every citizen to see that he behaves. This is the direct opposite of 
Republican dream and ideal. The security of individuai rights, the 
rights to life, liberty, property and the pursuit of happiness, and 
arbitrary restrictions, are a 'contradictions in terms, a blasphemy in 
religion, a wickedness in politics.' Providence has given to every 
sane human being a degree of reason necessary to direct himself in 
the affairs which interest him exclusively. On this grand principle 
civil and politicai society rests, and it has been the object of ali the 
struggles against arbitrary power in every age, until out of dark and 
dreary struggle the great truth was established that, *the only free- 
dom which deserves the name is that of pursuing our own good in 
our own way, so long as we do not attempt to deprive others or im- 
pede their efforts to obtain it.' " 

The drastic Prohibitionist, who is the lineai descendant of Cot- 
ton Mather, will liave none of such reasoning. He wants to make his 
neighbor as himself, and unless his neighbor yields, he wants to kill 
him. The spirit of true religion is expelled by intolerance from the 
Churches, and then the hue and cry of hypocrisy in religion is taken 
up by unscrupulous politicians, and upon it are rung ali the changes 
which pharisaism and perfidy know so well how to ring, in order 
to catch the ear of the unthinking, and palm off fraud on impres- 
sionable people for truth." 

Revolt of Maine Against Prohibition. 

Speaking of the resignation of Charles E. Littlefield, as Con- 
gressman from the Second Maine District, which he has represented 
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for nine years, the press reports announce that Mr. Littlefield retires 
because he can no longer successfuUy oppose the anti-prohibition 
sentiment in his state. In the last election Littlefield's majority 
was a scant i,ooo votes in a district which has a normal Republican 
majority of 6,000 votes. The issue was plain to ali. Littlefield 
stood and stands, for the strict enforcement of the Prohibition laws ; 
his opponent was an anti-prohibitionist. 

This is in direct line with the published statements of former 
Sheriff William M. Pennell, of Portland, a candidate for the nomina- 
tion for Governor of Maine this year, who has taken a stand squarely 
in favor of resubmittìng the Prohibition amendment to a vote of the 
people and who declares that not only does Prohibition not prohibit. 
but encourages drinking of vile liquor and is responsible for the loss 
of large revenue to the state. Pennell is running on an anti-pro- 
hibition platform. 

Littlefield saw the handwriting on the wall when he scrutinized 
the returns in the last Maine state election, in which the Republican 
majority was reduced from 20,000 to 7,000 on a Prohibition issue. 
He has wisely decided to get out of politics before the impending 
revolt against Prohibition puts him out. A Portland, Maine, dis- 
patch of March 23, 1908, said : 

"Representative Littlefield for a long time has been the head 
and front of the reactionary sentiment on the Prohibition question. 
He has openly supported the Sturgis law from politicai platforms 
in two campaigns, and this action alone resulted in 1906 in his re- 
election to Congress by barely a thousand plurality in a district 
where the normal Republican plurality has been for years in excess 
of 6,000. 

*'Throughout the State of Maine the agitation of a resubmission 
at the polis this fall of that section of the constitution which pro- 
hibits the sale of liquor is exceedingly strong, and it had become 
apparent to Mr. Littlefield and his friends that disaster would block 
his path if he sought to continue in the House of Representatives 
or in any other branch of Maine's politicai life without completely 
upsetting his publicly declared politicai principles. 

**Of the two leading candidates for the Governorship this fall 
one — Sheriflf William M. Pennell, of Portland — is an avowed anti- 
prohibitionist. The other, William T. Haines, is making his cam- 
paign on a resubmission platform. Governor William T. Cobb has 
expressed himself on more than one occasion in very forcible terms 
against the Sturgis law, which Mr. Littlefield has sought to uphold. 

"This Sturgis law has perpetuated control of the state liquor 
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traffic in the hands of a few politicians by reason of the fact that the 
law gives to a state commission the practical policing of the entire 
state, as far as violations of the prohibitory constitutional clause 
and the statutes are concerned. Ever since Mr. Littlefield was sent 
to Congress, in 1899, as the successor of the late Nelson P. Dingley, 
his road has been a stormy one because of his attitude on the liquor 
question, and his resignation at this time is taken as cvidence that, 
realizing the tremendous turn in sentiment in his state against Pro- 
hibition, he has bowed to the inevitable." 

Prohibition Failure Confessed. 

The **Xational Prohibitionist'' of Chicago and Xew York, in 
its issue of January 9, 1908, quoting officiai statistica showing the 
revenue received from beer and spirits during 1906 to bave been 
$199,035,913, and in 1907, $215,904,720, editorially makes the follow- 
ing comment : 

"It seems to us that thest figures teach, as clearly as anything 
can be taught, that the kind of prohibition which we bave had up 
to the present time is not a cure for the drink evil, and does not 
even approach a cure. We are frequently told that many millions, 
perhaps a half of the population of the United States, 'live under 
prohibition.' The statement is true only in a very modified sense, 
and the showing of the article in question emphasizes its lack of 
exactness. 

"In strict fact, no part of the United States today has real pro- 
hibition. The sale of liquor is forbidden in certain sections; the 
manufacture of liquor is also forbidden within limited areas. The 
forbidding is made good so far as the manufacture is concerned in 
the greater part of the so-called prohibition territory, and we begin 
to havt considerable sections of the country where comparatively 
little liquor is sold, but the results of drink selling in the wider 
sphere of its influence stili reaches the whole country.'' 

England Legalizes the Saloon. 

Under the above head the New York World reported the latest 
English situation in the matter of legai control of the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic beverages : 

Chancellor of the Exchequer Asquith introduced into the Eng- 
lish House of Commons on February 27 the government bill for 
the regulation of the liquor traffic. In this measure, the British 
government recognizes the rights of the individuai in the retail 
purchase of'alcoholic beverages and, what is equally important from 
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the standpoint of justice and fair dealing, the property rights of 
manufacturers and dealers whose business would be ruined by prò- 
hibition. 

Mr. Asquith, in explaning the measure, said, among other 
things, that in his opinion compulsory Sunday closing was net 
advisable; but that outside of the metropolis no saloon will be 
allowed to remain open on Sundays for more than one hour at 
tnidday nor more than two hours in the evening. 

The number of saloon licenses is to be based upon density of 
population in different districts. In cities it is proposed to permit 
one saloon for every 750 inhabitants and in the country districts 
one saloon for every 400 persons. But even this regulation is to be 
introduced so gradually as to be hardly perceptible. The Chan- 
cellor estimated that it would take twenty years to bring about 
the change in ali districts. 

The bill also contains a clause providing compensation for ali 
persons who are deprived of saloon licenses under operation of the 
proposed law. This clause is to lapse after twenty years, when it 
is believed the new regulations will be in full force. 

But even the modified Sunday closing clause is made so elastic 
that persons on a journey, or who bave traveled as much as six 
miles, may obtain liquor or other alcoholic beverages during the 
closed hours on the Sabbath. 

Another important feature of the measure is that which sub- 
jects ali clubs, those of millionaires as well as those of the poor 
man, to annual registration and to frequent inspection by govern- 
ment officials. This places the rich and the poor on an equal foot- 
ing, so far as the sale and purchase of liquor is concerned. 

The value of the clause which provides compensation for per- 
sons deprived of licenses under the operation of the law may be 
estimated when it is known that the capital invested in licensed 
property in Great Britain is not less than $1,200,000,000 while more 
than 2,000,000 people are employed in the liquor traffic. 

This is the most comprehensive measure ever introduced into 
a national legislature. It has regard to every phase of the liquor 
question. It provides ampie regulation of the traffic, safeguarding 
the consumer as well as the non-consumer ; giving liberty of choice 
to the individuai, removing ali discrimination between the rich man 
who goes to his club for a drink and the poor man who goes to a 
saloon, providing compensation for persons deprived of property 
rights and obviating the necessity of deception and perjury in 
obtaining a drink, as is necessary in Maine and Kansas. 
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Hugo Munsterberg, Harvard Expert in Science, Condemns Pro- 

hibition. 

"Munsterberg on Drinking: He Denounces Prohibition as Im- 
practicable: Declares Dr. Williams's Statements Illogical: Careless 
Misinterpretation of Isolated Experiments: No Proof that Alcohol 
Cuts Off the Power of Mental Production: Examples that Prove 
the Contrary: Legislation that Goes Ahead of Popular Sentiment 
a Grave Danger." 

Under the above headlines the Boston Transcript of November • 
loth, 1908, gave a press report of an address by Hugo Munster- 
berg in Philadelphia. In regard to the alleged evils Prof. Muns- 
terberg admitted considerably more than the facts require, and then 
went on to say, in regard to "the means by which these evils can 
be removed in the highest possible degree without introducing 
other evils equally calamitous." 

"After studying this problem for more than twenty years and 
after repeating frequently in the psychological laboratory ali the 
significent experiments, and after curing scores of drunkards by 
psychotherapeutic means and thus being near to the question ali 
the time, I am fully convinced that under the present conditions of 
American life the only wise way of reform is by working toward 
temperance and not toward prohibition. It must be a campaign of 
education towards a moderate use of light alcoholic beverages. 

"Since I uttered this opinion publicly a few months ago in a 
popular magazine, a whole literature of so-called replies has gone 
up. There was no lack of vehemence and an abundance of mis- 
statements, and even the excitement of the presidential campaign 
would not be sufficient to excuse the denunciations and falsifications 
which my friends, the prohibitionists, indulged in ; but I looked in 
vain for a single argument which could change in the least my 
opinion. Of course, I do not deny that the other side has a much 
simpler remedy. To exclude ali alcohol from this country by pro- 
hibition laws seems to get rid of the evil with one stroke; it needs 
indeed much less efìfort than a true education towards temperance. 
But the prohibition movement is just like the' free silver movement 
in economics, or like socialism in politics, or like spiritualism in 
religion, or Hke Christian Science in medicine, or like Pragmatism 
in philosophy. They ali contain a little core of truth, but their truth 
is old and they become new fashioned movements only by new sen- 
sational formulations which appeal to the unthinking crowd. But 
just this always secures at first an immediate cheap victory ; a super- 
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ficiality of thinking prevails in the world and can never resist the 
enthusiasm of fanatics. 

''Let US not forget that we want to legislate against a physio- 
logical desire which belongs to a majority of men. The absence 
of this désire in women or in a large number of men whose nervous 
system is differently organized can easily mislead. I personally, 
for instance, brought up in a temperance household, have had my lìfe 
long a physiological dislike not only for strong drinks bùt also for 
beer. But in planning for the milHons I should feel reckless and 
irresponsible if I simply generalized my own chance constitution. 
I have no word against the so-called restriction of personal liberty ; 
I do not know a right to personal liberty if it interferes with the 
common good, but the more I must demand that this common good 
is determined by the careful observation of the real facts. 

"That kind of abstinence legislation which prevails in certain 
parts of the country and is evidently near in others is surely not for 
the common good. That it destroys industries and makes hundreds 
of thousands breadless and that it deprives millions of a harmless 
joyful feeling is stili the smallest harm which it produces. But far 
more important is the disrespect for law which it creates. Prohi- 
bition puts a premium on the systematic violation of law and pro- 
duces a form of corruption which is stili worse than the corruption 
which irradiates from the licensed saloon. Further, it reinforces 
drinking in its most miserable and dangerous form. The moderate 
drinker is cut off, while the immoderate drinker is created. It 
abolishes light wine and beer; and opens wide the way for the 
worst kind of whiskey. To fight intemperance by prohibition means 
to substitute one evil for another. A reform by slow education 
towards a moderate use of light wine or beer, with complete aboli- 
tion of the present saloon and of the present disgusting habits, is 
the only way to permanent success. 

"Of course there are not a few who are convinced that alcohol 
is ruinous for everyone, even in moderate quantities; and it has 
become the fashion to support this belief by the results of scientific 
investigations. My whole life belongs to science, but after most 
careful study I am convinced that there exists no scientifically 
safe fact which demonstrates evil effects of a temperate use of 
alcohol by normal adult men. Every claim on the one side has 
been disproved by just as important experiments on the other side. 
Even on Physiological ground, everything is uncertain. Dr. Wil- 
liams of New York tells us that alcohol is never a food; and Dr. 
Dana of New York, the president of the New York Academy of 
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Medicine, tells tis that alcohol is always a food. Dr. Williams writes 
that alcohol abvays lessens the power for work; and Dr. Dana 
writes that, as proved by recent experiments, alcohol has no effect, 
one way or the other, on the capacity to work if given in moderate 
daily doses. Dr. Williams writes that alcohol is the greatest evil 
of society; and Dr. Dana writes that the immediate removal of 
alcohol from social life would lead to social and racial decadence. 

'*Dr. Williams and so many others dogmatically assure us, for 
instance, that alcohol cuts off the power of mental production. But 
is really a psychological laboratory necessary to demonstrate the 
hollowness of such general statements? I know scores of men 
who never produce better than after a moderate use of alcohol, and 
it is well known that this is true in exceptional cases even where 
immoderate use*is indulged in. I had to hypnotize only recently 
a well known New York author whose secret trouble is that he has 
never written a page of his brilliant books but after intemperate 
use of whiskey. Dr. Williams assures us even that every moder- 
ate use of wine and beer reduces the power of intellectual activity ; 
and again the psychological experiment is said to have proved that. 
I must think there instinctively of the man who has given to the 
world the methods of psychological experiment, Professor Wundt 
of Leipzig, the greatest living psychologist. He is seventy-six years 
old today; has written about forty volumes, which are acknowl- 
edged the world over as the deepest contributions to psychological 
thought ; has written this year an epoch-making book ; and yet has 
taken for sixty years, twice a day, beer and wine with every 
meal. I attended last summer a number of international congresses 
and saw there at many banquets the leaders of thought from ali 
nations. I watched the situation carefully, but did not discover any 
abstainers among the sharp and great thinkers of any nation. 

"To demonstrate that the abstainers enjoy clearer methods of 
thinking than such drinking scholars would be indeed an interest- 
ing experiment, but from the prohibitionist literature I cannot gain 
the impression that clearness of thinking is their particular strength. 
Typical of their unclearness is the way in which they draw arbitrary 
consequences from the real experiments. It is, for instance, quite 
right to claim that alcohol makes our mental associations slower, 
but they interpret it as if that means a destructive cnppling of our 
mental life. They do not even ask themselves whether or not this 
retardation of association of ideas may not perhaps be a most help- 
ful ahd useful relaxation of certain brain centers. With the same 
logie they might demonstrate to us that sleep is a most ruinous 
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invention of nature, as it paralyzes our brain ccnters stili more : 
and they bave not the slightest understandin^^ for tjie fundamental 
fact that stich an inhibition in certain parts of the brain belongs to 
every single act of attention. They do not take the trouble to a.^lc 
whether or not our associations are also changed through the diges- 
tion of a dry meal. 

"With siich careless misinterpretations of isolated experiments 
I could demonstrate to you most easily that every hour of physical 
exercise is ruinous for the higher mental life; or that the fati;;ue 
from the hearing of one hour's lecture makes mental cripples out 
of ali of US. The fear of those who want to cut off a bottle of light 
beer with the evening meal from the home table of a hardworkin*^ 
laborer on account of the psychological experiments is wholly 
absurd/' 

President Eliot on No-License. 

President Eliot of Harvard, at a grand rally of the Massachu- 
setts No-License League, in Ford Hall, October 29th, 1908, at- 
tempted an apology for the culminating hypocrisy of his career 
in accepting No-License leadership, when, up to seventy>five years 
of age, his example has been that of a moderate drinker and his 
stand has been against prohibition. A Herald press report said: 

In Ford Hall, last evening, in the presence of a large audience, 
drawn thither to a conference of the Massachusetts No-License 
League, t^res. Charles W. Eliot of Harvard University, honorary 
president of the league, not only occupied the chair and directed the 
oratory, but made one of the most notable addresses oi his life. 

Having been a moderate user of alcoholic beverages in the forni 
of wine and beer during most of his life, and positively opposed to 
no-license as being an infringement of personal liberty, his views 
on both sides bave undergone a radicai change since the no-license 
movement was first agitated in Cambridge. 

He now holds to the position that "alcohol in very moderate 
doses diminishes the efficiency of the working man," and that *'the 
habitual use of alcohol in any form is lowering to the intellectual 
and nerv'ous power." 

Facing a large banner in the hall which bore a sentimenr 
uttered by himself — "No-license is best for ali the people of a com- 
munity" — he gave a full explanation of the change in his own posi- 
tion and opinion in a lengthy speech in which he said: 

*'I ought to apologize to this audience for having consented to 
serve as honorary president of this organization. 
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"I am a very late corner to this cause and I see before me vet- 
erans in it who bave given many years of ardent service to the 
cause. I feel that one of them should be standing here. 

"But I have accepted the somewhat urgent invitation to this 
function from gentlemen who have been for many years laboring 
hard in this no-Hcense cause. 

*'I want to exnlain a bit why I have been so late a corner, 
because I think that mv reasons might possibly influence a number 
of persons who have not yet joined this cause. 

"I was not in favor of no-license in Cambridge when it was 
first proposed. 

"I have been ali my life what is sometimes called a moderate 
drinker. 

"That is to say, I have used beer and wine on occasion, not 
habitually, and I never experienced any ill-effects whatever in my 
own person from either beer or wine. 

"I recognize the truth of the Bible saying about wine, that *it 
maketh glad the heart of man.' That is true. 

"Whether it be expedient or not that the heart of man should 
be made glad in that way should be doubted. (Laughter.) But 
there is no doubt about the fact that wine or spirits will momentarily 
make glad the heart of man. 

*T have recognized the fact that alcoholic drinks have a ten- 
dency to cheer the people up and make them jolly and noisy, but 
the question of expediency of that kind of elevation has gained on 
me as the years have gone on. It seems to me that the recent re- 
searches in physiology and medicine tend very strongly to show 
that the moderate drinking of alcohol is inexpedient. 

"For instance, one old theory is now absolutely abandoned. As 
a result of experience it is a fact that men who are to be exposed to 
cold or beat or hardships of any sort are not prepared or braced 
for such encounters by any form of alcohol. 

"No captain of an ocean liner ever supports himself now 
against the terrible exposures of the bridge by means of alcohol. 
He will take hot tea or hot coffee or hot lemonade, as I have seen 
many of them do, but he never takes alcohol to stimulate him 
when exposed to terrible weather. It is so in regard to most intel- 
lectual labors. 

"It was not expected that anybody encountering the labors of 
the prime minister of England in his office every night and during 
the long hours of the day could do the work without being sup- 
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ported by one or two bottles of port a day ; and many famous men 
bave lived through that sort of life under those conditions. 

"That view is absolutely abandoned. It is well known that 
alcohol, even if moderately used, does not quicken the action of the 
mind or enable one to support mental labor. \Ve bave had a great 
deal of German investigation and some American investigation in 
psychological laboratories in that direction, and the results are per- 
perfectly plain, and they are ali one. 

"For instance, a clerk has as bis principal function the addition 
of figures, in long columns or short. Tf the clerk drinks in the day 
a moderate amount*of wine or beer it is demonstrated that he can- 
not add as well the next day as if he had no alcohol the day before. 
That has been proved by actual experiment in a very large number 
of cases, so large as to establish the fact. It is established as a 
psychological fact, the result of experiment. 

"The effect of alcohol on the time reaction of the human bein^^- 
has been studied carefully, tested in hundreds of thousands of cases. 
and there is no question about the ili effect of alcohol even in ver-? 
moderate doses on the time reaction. That means that alcohol 
in very moderate doses diminishes the efficacy of the workingman 
in most instances, makes him incapable of doing bis best in the 
work of the day. 

"So I say that the recent progress of medicai science, largely 
accomplished through animai experimentation, has satisfied me that 
even the moderate use of alcohol is objectionable; that the habitual 
use of alcohol in any forni is lowering to the intellectual and nervous 
power. 

"Now, if a man be leading a purely animai or muscular life, 
I will say, he can perhaps feel no evil effect from this drug, but if 
he is leading an intellectual life, if he is engaged in an action whicb 
interests him keenly, stirs him, impels him to the use of his mind, 
then he will inevitably feel the slowing effect, the deteriorating 
effect of this drug. 

"Now, I was brought up as a youth and as a young man as a 
student and teacher of chemistry, an exact science, and I was taught 
to believe in nothing so much as the open mind, and I felt that 
exact observation and just inference were the foundation of that 
kind of knowledge which should determine conduct. 

"And so I bave tried ali my life to keep an open mind, particu- 
larly on burning questions, and I suppose that is the reason why, 
as I bave grown older and seen more, I bave changed my view about 
license and no-license. 1 feel as if much had been proved that it is 
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physically and mentally and morally for the advantage of a pop- 
ulation as a whole to go without alcoholic drinks, as a rule. 

"But then I was brought up in my youth, in church and school 
and college, to believe in human liberty as the only condition for 
developing human virtue or anything in the human being that de- 
serves the name of virtue, a self-sustaining, self-controlling prin- 
ciple. Isn't it a great interference with liberty, with the liberty that 
God gives man, to undertake to prevent people who want alcoholic 
drink from getting it? What is the justification of that interference 
with liberty? 

"I have somewhat changed my mind about that since Cam- 
bridge first tried to establish the practice of no-license. I thought 
21 years ago that a poor man in Cambridge had as good a right as 
I had to get some beer or wine — I always hated distilled liquors — 
when he wanted it. What is the justification of interference with 
that liberty? He often needs to have his heart gladdened — needs 
it more than I do. What is the justification of that interference 
with liberty? 

"There are a good many questions today concerning which we 
must ask that question — the justification for interference with lib- 
erty. I found that justification in the experience of Cambridge 
under a no license system. It seemed to me that the collective good, 
by excluding saloons from Cambridge, justified the abridgement 
of the individuai liberty, particularly when that liberty was a liberty 
to use for pleasure something that was unwholesome. 

"I see that there is a sentence up there attributed to me (poìnt- 
ing to a banner on the wall). I don't remember when I said or 
wrote that, but it is a fact. I have found in that fact the justification 
for interference with individuai liberty to that extent — the exclu- 
sion of the saloon. 

"I was asked just now at this table whether I would go further 
and say that I would advocate a complete exclusion from Cambridge 
of liquor in ali forms. I have not got that far yet — perhaps I shall. 
(Applause.) But I have not arrived at that yet. That would be 
to me putting too great an interference on individuai liberty. 

"I do not observe that the human race has been so placed in 
this world that temptations to evil are absolutely excluded. It seems 
to me that many temptations are allowed to exist, and that men are 
allowed to yield to them, but when I see a great collective good 
accomplished at the expense of the loss of a trifling or unimportant 
individuai liberty, I am reconciled to that amount of interference 
with liberty. (Applause.) 
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"But I just said that we have been obliged to consider inter- 
ference with individuai rights in many directions of late. The 
reason is that this massing of population in small areas, crowding, 
driving together in an unwholesome manner, has brought a large 
number of new problems into society; and then nature herself is 
showing US that in many ways we cannot pit ourselves against 
naturai evils on the individualism principle. 

"We have learned in Cambridge that it is possible to exclude 
the saloon absolutely from a city of 90,000 inhabitants, and have 
no alcohoHc substitutes therefor. 

'*I didn't believe that years ago. I had seen something of pro- 
hibition in Maine, and I knew that the prohibitory law was a dead 
failure in that state — a dead failure. A saloon may be excluded — 
it often is not in a Maine city — but assuming the saloon to be ex- 
cluded, under prohibition law you will always have numerous illicit 
places of sale. 

"Now, I supposed a no-license law in Cambridge would work 
in that way, but an experience of 20 years has proved that that is 
not a necessary result. Cambridge has no saloons and it has no 
illicit places of sale to speak of. 

"So you see, ladies and gentlemen, that I have had some reasons 
that I can state for changing my mind on the subject of no-license, 
and I would like to state bere in order that they may perhaps fall 
under the eyes of my many friends who have not yet changed their 
minds on no-license. There are a good many of them. There are 
a good many moderate drinkers whose support for no-license is stili 
essential to the success of that policy. 

"The no-license policy of Cambridge was at first efiPected and 
has been long sustained by the votes of men who are moderate 
drinkers. It iS just vSo today. It is probably so in almost ali no- 
license towns and cities of this commonwealth. StiU I believe that 
it is desirable to carrv tnese men further, just as I have been carried 
further, and to nrocure from them a downright. genuine support of 
no-license for its own sake, that is, for the good it does to ali the 
men, women and children." 

The testimony of experience of use of beer and wine for a 
life-time cannot be neutralized by a lurch of senile degeneracy, 
under motives and upon reasons so absurdly inadequate as those 
alleged in the statements quoted above. It has been, not the glory 
only but the misfortune, of President Eliot's career, that he has 
been a conspicuous figurehead far beyond his actually demonstrated 
worth in any respect whatever. The strength, purity and charm of 
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hìs character constitute a nobility admirable to every eye, and, with 
breadth of intelligence suggestive of ampie culture, it has been most 
easy for him to win universal esteem, respect and applause. Har- 
vard University, moreover, under whatever developments, is a 
stage to merely tread which, as the elect of a constituency almost un- 
exampled for wealth of talent, may readily bave a transfiguring 
effect. Then the vigor of self-confidence so pronounced in Dr. Eliot, 
and hìs address with men of the world, bave given him compre- 
hensive push and efficiency as a practical administrator, but in no 
direction of science, scholarship, or instruction, has he been a factor 
in the educational developments of the new age of inquiry, of 
research fruitful of new knowledge, and of experience and thought 
leading to reformation and prophetic of revolution. The late Ralph 
Waldo Emerson spoke from a great height of intellectual distinction 
when he said : 

"Beware when the great God lets loose a thinker on this planet. 
Then ali things are at risk. It is as when a conflagration has broken 
out in a great city, and no man knows what is safe or where it will 
end. There is not a piece of science but its flank may be turned 
tomorrow; there is not any literary reputation, not the so-called 
eternai names of fame, that may not be revised and condemned. 
The very hopes of man, the thoughts of bis heart, the religion of 
nations, the manners and morals of mankind, are ali at the mercy 
of a new generalization. Generalization is always a new influx of 
the divinity into the mind. Hence the thrill that attends it." 

The forty years' opportunity of Dr. Eliot has known no thrill 
suggestive of a thinker let loose among the absurdities, the super- 
stitions, the iniquities and cruelties, of a most imperfectly developed 
civilization. More, in fact, than any historical character that can 
be named, President Eliot has had command of a stage set by those 
before him for issues of unexampled significance, yet has he done 
nothing effective for elevation of the great cause committed to his 
charge. On the contrary, what he has done, hearing upon education 
of broadly effective character, has had a sadly lowering effect, work- 
ing (or mischief, depression, and defeat of high aims, to a degree 
without a parallel at any great crisis of human developments. That 
Harvard has gone on and gone up, in sufficiently phenomenal fashion, 
creates an appearance behind which are no corresponding realities 
of adequate instruction given, and ampie results secured, in men 
equipped by knowledge and discipline for immediate efficiency in 
church, or school, or state, or commerce, or domestic and public 
soci et V. 
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It is but too easy to note the loud acclaim of splendici success 
of President Eliot in magnificent developments at Harvard, but, 
none the less, on these mid-November days of 1908, the historic 
scene which Harvard presents, her students and her graduates of 
the Eliot period, is that of a volcano of vulgar passion, the "fool- 
fury" of athleticism, at a level of savage scrimmage and base sport, 
suggestive a good deal more of the Roman circus than of Christian 
culture. That such an economie, moral, and physiological ulcer as 
Harvard has opened under Dr. Eliot, should be not only permitted 
but promoted under commonwealth educational law, with vile con- 
tamination of ali schools and of universal society, is an appallinj^ 
revelation of evil far beyond anything due to or connected indi- 
rectly with the saloons of the entire State. Children may not drink 
where liquors are on tap, but in places of filthy scrimmage even the 
young girls may become drunk with hoodlumism, and every vicious 
venture in vulgarity of sport the young women of the colleges are 
left, not to say lured, to emulate. 

Inexplicable as ignorance in ali the great studies is, at ali the 
great universities of the world, the one surpassing failure to know, 
and to act upon knowledge, is that of the athletic piagne epidemie 
ali over the American continent, upon impulse of scandalous mis- 
apprehension of facts and miscarriage of purpose at Harvard. If 
the purpose is that of culture the principle should be that of conr- 
tesy ; in no case that of competitive struggle. Violation of this fund- 
amental law of culture, so admirably conceived and acted on in 
Greek education, has gone to an extreme more than warrantinj»^ 
energetic repression by commonwealth law. No want of human 
society is more serious than that of thorough education of the human 
animai and human mind to self-restraint, peace and good will. The 
hypocrisy of it which somewhat holds men back from brutal slug- 
ging does not meet the demand. 

Physical culture requires knowledge of the facts of bodily organ- 
ization, and of physiological function, which bear upon the question 
of exercise. In the first place, the brain, nerve centers and nerves. 
are the real man for doing anything, either bodily or mental, and 
the muscle-system is a mere harness within which the brain and 
nerve system operates. 

In the second place, the muscles consist of muscle fìbres which 
are sacs of tough substance fìlled with soft, cream-like substance, 
and the play of force from the nerves operates on this soft sub- 
stance. 

In the third place, the blood, carrying oxygen from the air to 
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ali partB ol the system, carrìes in the energy which gìves the vitalìty 
and power to act of the system, and what we specially need fof 
physical quìckening, invigoration, and strength is, the reception 
into the lungs of the greatest amount of oxygen. We in lact breathe 
electriclty, a heavy charge of which ali oxygen carries, and when 
great power of miiscle is developed it is by action of electricity on 
the soft substance of the muscle fibres. Development of braìn, nerve 
centers and nerves, and of the soft substance in muscle-fibres, gives 
the fundamentals of physical culture, for the full benefit of which 
are required a good state of the blood and abundance of inbreathed 
oxygen. Llght exertìon meets the need; walking, for example.. 

In the fourth place, ali excess of muscular exertion tends to 
extreme ìnjury just in proportion to the amount of muscle that has 
been developed, Not only is "beef" not wanted for physical culture, 
but it is an undesirable and dangerous development, for the reason 
that chemical action in the system is constantly operating to pro- 
duce a volatile poison, the essence of putrefaction, and any excess 
of exercise causes increase of this poison beyond the power of the 
system to excrete it. No man can take the excess of exercise required 
in training for, and in carrying through, competitive athletic games 
without great risk of accumulation of poison sufficient to prepare the 
way for typhoid, rheumatism, grippe, or pneumonia» This perii is 
greatly increased by taking cold, and as ali persons without excep- 
tion have a normal amount of this poison in their flesh ali the time, 
and the one great cause of disease is the checking of excretion of it 
by taking cold, the way in which every November, immense numbers 
of persons are exposed to several successive chills, is a most deplor* 
able depression of the public health, resulting ultimately in a very 
great number of deaths. It is straining at a gnat yet swallowing a 
camel for President Eliot to put up the bar against use of stìmulant 
drink, yet suffer the outrage upon culture and the disaster to 
human well-being which the Harvard system of competitive sport is 
and always will be. 

The economie crime ought to be suppressed by public law, a 
flood of money for a spectacle of brutal scrimmage, while a vast 
tide of human wretchedness flows unchecked, because benefactìons 
to judicious charity are so scant and stingy. 

At the highger level, where in matters germalne to education» 
President Eliot is assumed to have rendered memorable service, ade- 
quate inquiry and competent judgment will point to failure on bis 
part, the scope and character of which are to the last degree deplor- 
able, — the disaster and scandal of our culture for the last quartet 
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of a century. I am prepared to go fully into particulars, io show 
by indisputable facts, that the system in use at Harvard under 
President Eliot has had none of the results in any direction of 
education in the sense of requirement of absolutely essential studit-s, 
and of instruction in those studies. Some twenty-fìve years since, 
in a review of **ReHgion at Harvard," I pointed out the utter failure 
in the direction which was of supreme interest to the founders of 
Harvard, and Professor Peabody led an attempt to assassinate me 
for calHng attention to the . real facts. The failure which I then 
noted remains, with notable manifestation in Professor Peabody's 
singularly blind attempt to make moribund theology keep the neld 
against the new humanism. 

It so happens that the second worst failure at Harvar-i ;s in 
the fìeld peculiarly President Eliot's, that of chemistry, and I chal- 
lenge the opportunity to show that in this field the ignorance. cred- 
ulity, and indiiference dominant at Harvard (and Yale and B«:rlin) 
signify a failure to the last degree disastrous and disgraccful ; «nd 
this in spite of the facts that Professor Josiah P. Cooke made one 
study in the right direction, in his "New Chemistry," and that Pro- 
fessor Trowbridge is a highly competent teacher of electrical facts 
knowledge of which promises a complete revolution in our science 
of the universe and of nature. 

If space permitted I could show a wide sweep of studies atten- 
tion to which should be required by any adequate scheme of real 
education, while at Harvard the practical result under Eliot has 
been no attention to these studies. In the hook which has been 
published very recently President Eliot's statements in regard to 
his scheme of education are as able as they are confidcnt, but not 
once does this great master of Eliotism lift his eyes to the a<1vances 
in knowledge which are the headlights of human progress; and at 
a great Harvard banquet held within a week in Boston the 
appearance was that Harvard primarily stands for an athleiìc sys- 
tem which is as rascal with low motives and methods as it is ruin- 
ous, through physiological ignorance, to physical culture. 

The damnation of Dr. Eliot's career, for one of its aspects, is in 
an administrative and institutional success not less phenomenal 
than his own, if not overtopping it, as much as the Eddyite Tempie 
in Boston is monumentai above the Stadium. Respectable instruc- 
tion in science and scholarship at Harvard during the last loity years 
would not bave left Peabody and Fenn a very poor second to Mrs. 
Eddy. 

It counts for very little that President Eliot, sitting as chair- 
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man of No-Llcense zealots at a conference in Ford Hall, a l^aptìst 
centra of uninstrncted culture, went through the hypocri.sy of alle- 
gations too flimsy for serious notice. 

In snìffing at the justìce of Bìble counsel and givìng to "maketli 
glad the heart of man" the vìcious twist as though the Bible said 
'*maketh jolly and noisy," the trìck no doubt answered the purpose 
of pious gufiFaw by the Baptist zealots. 

The assertion that "recent researches in physiology and medi- 
cine tend very strongly to show that the moderate drìnking of 
alcohol is inexpedient," not only lacks valìdity but it lacks veracity, 
on the part of any man respectably informed. Even ìf the asser- 
tion Avere true, instead of scandalously false, that would be no 
reason for limiting any man's freedom in the matter. And as a matter 
of honest fact there is no possible warrant for the assertion. It is 
made on the ground of exceptional experiments most inexcusably 
misunderstood. Of course strong and well men on duty amid 
extreme perils will not venture a dram liable to overcome their 
waking sense, but none the less great numbers of persons under 
killing exposure to cold may be saved from the sleep of death by 
a good dose of brandy ; and a captain coming oflf duty after exhaust- 
ing watch may be greatly benefìtted by the stimulus of whiskey. 

Talk about "time reaction" is nothing to the purpose except 
in special cases, which leave a vast number of cases in which the 
alleged eflfect is precisely what is wanted. But be the alleged fact 
as represented in Dr. Eliot's special plea, it carries no warrant 
whatever for laying down a dogma, or imposing a rigid law denying 
freedom to those who think differently. If Dr. Eliot has been 
recently satisfìed that "even the moderate use of alcohol is objec- 
tionable," and that "the habitual use of alcohol is lowering to the 
intellectual and nervous power," it can only be because ignorance 
of incontestable facts permits him to put up a flimsy hypocrisy 
against the life-long experience to which he confesses. 

There is a lower depth of amazing slump to unveracious and 
invalid testimony when Dr. Eliot undertakes to shield by scandaloùs 
sophistry the pretence that the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber justifies the monstrous denial of the representation that free- 
dom favors temperance, and the stili more monstrous assertion of 
right to make the use of freedom criminal. Dr. Eliot transgresses 
beyond ali decent claim to judge, w^hen he says, "I see a great 
collective good accomplished at the expense of the loss of a trifling 
or unimportant individuai liberty." It was not in the exercise of 
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either human sympathy or conscientious respect for truth that Dr. 
Eliot found himself able to say: 

"I found justification for interference with liberty in the 
experience of Cambridge under a no-license system. It seemed 
to me that the collective good, by excluding saloons from Cam- 
bridge, justified the abridgement of the individuai liberty, particu- 
larly when that liberty was a liberty to use for pleasure something: 
that was unwholesome/' 

It is not any such liberty, any more than any other liberty in 
diet, and it is sheer falsification to pretend the "unwholesome"" 
character of stimulant food. The "collective good," moreover, is a 
mere hypocrisy, a form of temperance without the fact, Bishop 
Potter used a far better judgment when he said: 

*'The history of the enforcement of a mere rule has wrought 
in the temperance reform precisely what it has wrought in any 
other great movement, — it has produced formalists, but it has not 
been fruitful in virtue. It cannot be denied that the growth of 
the consumption of substitutes for things against the use of which 
prohibitory laws are aimed has risen side by side with the preva- 
lence of those laws ; and the observation and pubHshed statistics of 
medicai men in states where such laws bave obtained opens a cham- 
ber of horrors into which I bave no heart to ask you to enter." 
("The Drink Problem," pp. io, ii.) 

"I am sent bere of God, if for nothing else," said the good, 
brave bishop, "to teli you how superficial, how utterly inhuman, 
inconsiderate, and unreasonable I regard a great deal of that zeal 
which seeks to make men and women virtuous and temperate by 
a law of indiscriminate repression; and to entreat you to discern 
that most of our methods for dealing with the drink evil are tainted 
with falsehood, dishonored by essential unreality, and discredited 
by widespread and consistent failure." (p. 20.) 
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